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Integrated Media Strategy Wins for Anheuser-Busch... 
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This year, when advertising must work harder... 


MERGER NOTICE 
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Lithibar Co. in Holland, Michigan builds for the future by buying Savage Engineering. 
B. F. Campbell, Vice-President Manufacturing and Engineering, reports that “Producing 
for the New Technology”, an article from STEEL magazine, influenced the decision by 
showing the advantages to be gained tomorrow by this kind of business expansion today. 


This is how STEEL is used by metalworking’s pace-setters. STEEL has USERSHIP because 


usership 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 
LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER 


Media/scope has received many letters since its first 
issue and most of them have been complimentary. While 
we were pleased with the “you are doing a good job" 
comments, the lines that made us tingle were those that 
said: "No one else is doing the editorial job you have 
tackled" and “At last there is a magazine for buyers 
of advertising." These were significant because they 
told us we were on course in our effort to serve a 
vital function, the analysis and buying of advertising, 
which was by no stretch of the imagination being served 
by any other member of the advertising press. 


A letter, received December llth in the course of 
normal business routine, expresses so well one indi- 
vidual's reaction to Media/scope that it is being 
reproduced here with the permission of the writer. 


It reflects on Media/scope's circulation methods, 
the importance of the writer, the importance of Media/ 
scope to him, and his opinion of Media/scope's edi- 
torial contribution: 


Dear Mr. Botthof: 

A note the other day from your Mr. William G. Sears impressed me very much. 
I find that your Circulation Department took the time to cross-check and discover that 
I ordered copies of Mepta/score at home and in the office. It was thoughtful and 
considerate of Mr. Sears to draw this situation to my attention. 

I purposely wanted one personal copy at home as well as an office copy for company 
files as a reference manual. 

This leads me into the opportunity to tell you what an excellent job I believe you 
and your staff are doing with Mepta/scorr. I find it interesting, informative and 
thought provoking. You are to be congratulated for making an outstanding contribution 
to the media buying function. 

Cordially, 
(signed) Watts Wacker 
Vice President 


Director of Media 
D. P. Brother & Company, Detroit, buy advertising in 
all media fields covering both consumer and industrial 
media. It is a well-known and highly respected 
advertising agency. 


We feel that this letter expresses an interest and 
feeling toward Media/scope that is shared by most of 
Media/scope's audience. It exists because Media/scope 
serves their interests completely and no other inter- 
ests in advertising. 


The atmosphere provided by this concentration is 
just about perfect for bringing good, helpful infor- 
mation on your medium and market to the attention of 
the people who buy space and time. 


Cordially, 


CLL P7002 2 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 























STEEL gives metalworking’s fast-advancing men the timely information, provocative ideas, 
the forward-looking interpretation of trends these men need. 


In other words, advertising in STEEL finds the kind of readers who will do something about 
it... and an editorial ““atmosphere”’ that stimulates action. Isn’t this the kind of advertising 
results you want today? 






makes things happen 


usership is the strength of 












1. NEW MALE MARKET STUDY 
—‘MR. MINNESOTA” 


A completely new study of an important male market: 
more than a million mature Minnesota men. Companion 
piece to the famed Minnesota Homemaker surveys, 
“Mr. Minnesota”’ is grounded in the same careful research 
techniques that have made the Homemakers.a “‘must”’ for 
understanding the Minneapolis and Minnesota markets. 
“Mr. Minnesota” adds a new dimension: masculine buying 
habits, interests and recreations, product inventories. 


These surveys work together to give you information you need 
about the $54 billion Minnesota market. 


Minneapolis Star 2z2Tribune | Mu oyerne srs 


ERIN AND CUNBAY W.A. Cordingley. National Adver- 


- JOHN COWLES, President 


TWO NEW MINNESOTA SURVEYS 


give you the market facts you want! 














2. NEW ANNUAL MINNESOT 
HOMEMAKER SURVEY (No. 11 


Bigger (almost doubled in size), covering a wider range 
products and buying habits. Projectable to Minnesota 
945,000 households as to what’s on hand or last bough 
from personal interviews with adult homemakers. | 
genious combination of metropolitan and statewide sampl 
gives the complete picture in both the area’s larg 
metropolitan center (Hennepin County-Minneapolis) WH: 
in all Minnesota. Also city-town-farm breakdowns. 








tising Manager, Minneapolis Star 





635,000 SU N DAY 500,000 DAI LY Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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and Tribune, 5th and Portland, 
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How one magazine 
can help you make more sales 
at less cost in 1959 








1958 was not a “setback year” for all business. Some 
products did better in their industry than others. 


Of the 156 companies that advertised in Reader's Digest 
this year, many had sales or profit gains, some of them 
dramatic. They got more for their advertising dollars in 
the Digest than they could in any other major magazine. 
For the Digest delivers certain unique values that no other 
medium—print or electronic—can match. 


Here are a few important experiences 
reported by Digest advertisers this year: 


e DOVE, the new bath and toilet bar introduced by 
Lever Bros., redeemed more than 1,800,000 coupons from 
a single advertisement in the Digest, characterized as the 
single best advertising response in all its experience. 


e KRAFT FOODS advertised a new product in the 
Digest and captured a major share of, and helped expand, 
the low-calorie salad dressing business—in the astonishing 
period of only three months. 


e FEDDERS-QUIGAN exceeded its introductory ob- 
jectives for its new Heat Pump because, in the words of its 
president, “people must expect in Reader's Digest to learn 
of new, improved products and better services .. . [and] 
believe what they read in the magazine.” 


e THE TAPPAN CO., after advertising its electric 
ranges in the Digest, increased its sales to an all-time 
high—in the face of an industry-wide decline. 


Such specific experiences, and many, many others, have led 
advertisers to renew or expand their Digest schedules, al- 
most without exception. And Reader's Digest will enter the 
new year with these achievements for 1958: 


Advertising revenue: $21,257,521— 
up 18% over 1957! 
Advertising page volume: 603— 
up 8.19% over 1957! 
Four-color pages: 311%2—up 15.4%! 
These gains match the Digest’s own dynamic acceptance 
by the American public. In 1958, the paid circulation 


reached the highest point in publishing history—12,177,496 
average per issue—nearly twice the US. circulation of 
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the next leading magazine. The newsstand sale averaged 
1,763,363, highest by far of any general interest publica- 
tion. And a new study by Alfred Politz Research, Inc, 
placed the total readers of a single issue of the Digest at 
34,950,000, nearly 3,000,000 more than the previous com-f 
parable study two years earlier. 


rabeth 

Lincol 
P. Al 
J.J 


VERT 
; Albert 
What unique values does the advertiser 


receive in Reader’s Digest? 
1) The largest assured audience you can buy 


larger than any other magazine, than any newspaper o 
supplement, than the average night-time television program 





2) The largest quality audience you can find: the 
higher the income group, the greater the Digest’s sha 
of the reading audience. 










3) An audience with exceptional faith in the maga 
zine—amillions who accept what they read and rely on the 
products advertised. 


4) An advertising environment of highest quality: : by 
where you will find only products acceptable to all reade . Gil 


only advertising that meets the highest standards @ 
reliability. 


The success of your 1959 advertising program may be 
heightened by using Reader’s Digest. In it, you will addres 
the best market in America—intelligent, prosperous fami-frank J. ¢ 
lies whose enthusiasm for a product can insure its succes 
You will appear before the biggest audience, assured 
advance. You will associate in the Digest with some of thé 
great growth companies in American industry. And you 


EDI 
BUSI 
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do it for $2.91 per thousand paid circulation, a remarkabh Ey 
economical, effective way of reaching the best part o 

America. IN Er 
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What the Annual Media Awards Mean to You 


By the time you read these words, the deadline for nominations for the 
Annual Media Awards will be almost upon us. I strongly urge those of you 
who have not yet submitted entries to do so before the nominations are 
closed on February 1. 


Even as I write this (early December), the volume of entries has exceeded 
our expectations, and there is no sign of abatement. Why, then, do I make 
this effort to burden the fine Award judges with still more exhibits to 
consider? For a very good reason. 

Everyone concerned with these Awards is determined to settle for nothing 
less than the outstanding examples of creative media thinking, of creative 
media research, of creative media techniques. The more nominations the 
judges receive, the better the chance of achieving that goal. 


I must admit that the desire to make the Media Awards what they should 
be—a reflection of the best that has been accomplished in the field during 
this calendar year—is in part a selfish one. If the Awards fail to achieve 
their purpose, then MEp1A/scope will be hurt; if they succeed, then we will 
benefit. 


But we will lose or profit for a peculiar reason. I have been associated 
with business publishing for nearly 40 years. And one lesson I have absorbed 
is that a business publication stands or falls with the business or profession 
it serves. It is very much to MEpIA/scoPe’s interest that the business of 
planning media strategy and purchasing media continue to grow in sophisti- 
cation, in intelligence, and in importance. The day media buying becomes 
mechanical rather than creative, the day media planning stagnates and 
becomes rigid, we are in trouble, and (let us be frank) so are you. 


Whether we wish it or not (and I, personally, do wish it), the Annual 
Media Awards will to some extent represent to company management and to 
agency management the level of competence achieved during 1958 by the 
professionals who plan the purchase of media and who buy media. 


If this level of competence seems inadequate to these men, the reputation 
of the media-buying function will suffer. If that level is judged superior, 
then the standing of buyers of media in the eyes of their colleagues and of 
their managements will be enhanced. 


But the best will be chosen only if the best is nominated. And that is in 
your hands. See the award entry blank on pages 69 and 70. 









Action for 





the men who 
service America 
on wheels 


Nothing spells action more than the spinning 
wheels of 68 million cars and trucks on U. S. High- 
ways. And to the men who service these millions 
of cars, day after day, nothing spells action more 
than MOTOR—one of the 13 Hearst “Special In- 
terest” Magazines. 





For example, when, MOTOR describes a new 
product—such as a faster tool for removing muf- 
flers, a hydraulic valve lifter tester, or a new plastic 
for body repairs—demand follows immediately. 
Because this is the kind of information that saves 
time and toil for readers—and sparks sales action 
at the local level. 


It is this policy of supplying information which 
in turn gets action, that has put MOTOR not only 


Special interest magazines ge 














at the head of the automotive paper field, b 
among the top business publications in the natio 
with a circulation above the 100,000 level. 






What does this mean to the advertiser? 


MOTOR gets immediate action at the local 
because the advertiser’s message appears ale 
side editorial material that has one purpose or 
helping service men and dealers. 







And this is the philosophy of all Hearst Speci 
Interest Magazines. Advertisers and readers sh 
a common interest—and speak one another’s 
guage. The advertiser’s message is presented im 
climate of acceptance...reaches presold prospec 







So if you want action at the local level—if 
want to hear that cash register sing—look to f 
medium that is geared for action, saleswise. F 
advertising dollars work hardest where interest 
greatest...and readers of Hearst Special In 
Magazines are already sold—only need to be to 










Six keys to increased profits 
e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspeq=— 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keene 
e Editorial and advertising content work togeth 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertisi 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its fie 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be toi 
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Hearst Magazines Get Action! 
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When it comes to VACATIONS 


Boston Herald-Traveler readers 


live it 





... Spend more . . . for the good things in life — 
homes, appliances, cars, investments, leisure-luxury 
products, travel. 

Ask our rep for the facts and figures on this new 
study — which proves Herald-Traveler readers have 
a way of Living It —_! 


It’s a Fact — a New Study Proves It! 

More Bostonians who take vacation trips read 
the Herald-Traveler than any other paper. 

A new study of the Greater Boston market by 
Boston University’s Bureau of Business Research 
reveals Herald-Traveler readers have more money 


The BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


BOSTON’S BASIC BUY 
One Contract Delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


Represented nationally by: GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Trevel ond resort representotive: HAL WINTER COMPANY, 7136 Abbott Ave., Miami Beach, Florida 
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CHICAGO MEDIA GROUP ELECTS 
Steady organizational progress is being made by newly 
formed media groups in New York and Chicago. 

The New York group is busy hammering out a consti- 
tution and activity program, and a report is expected soon. 

Chicago announces a bit faster momentum. The steer- 
ing committee there has been meeting regularly, with the 
result that the Chicago Agency Media Group is now an 
entity. 

Officers elected to serve through next May are: 


President, Harry M. Pick, Reach, McClinton & Per- 
shall, Inc. 

Vice President of Programming, David Williams, 
Geoffrey Wade Advertising, Inc. 

Vice President of Membership, Harry Sager, Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc. 

Secretary, Elaine Kortas, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Inc. 

Treasurer, Richard Rogers, John W. Shaw, Inc. 


Members of the original steering committee become 
the organization’s first board of directors. 

First official meeting of the group will be held on 
Wednesday evening, January 14, Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club headquarters. Invitations will be sent out 
soon to prospective members. 

Good going! Who will be the next city to organize a 
media group? 


MARRIAGE MADE IN HEAVEN 

It is fascinating to find that Dr. Ernest Dichter, the moti- 
vational research man, has joined forces with a new type 
of client who can use his service intelligently. 

Esquire Magazine has just released the results of a 
study based on Dr. Dichter’s rather bewildering combi- 
nation of psychological projective techniques, marathon 
interviews, and pure intuition. Designed to determine the 
image or “psychological characteristics” of Esquire, the 
study appears to be a very faithful approach. 

The problem, of course, is twofold. First, as it applies 
to Esquire itself, the magazine is in the middle of a tran- 
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sition from an editorial formula which stressed Varga 
girls, sports clothes, and drink recipes to something far 
more general and far more literary. 


Second, publications in general (and in fact all media) 
are faced with the problem of defining their personalities 


in a succinct and meaningful way. 


For this purpose, the Dichter organization was an in- 
spired choice for Esquire. The establishment of what Dr. 
Dichter calls a “mood context” or uniqueness is the basic 
reason for the magazine’s existence and success. 


There are, of course, certain dangers inherent in Dr. 
Dichter’s methods. No matter what adjectives are used 
to define a medium’s personality (and now that Dr. 
Dichter has broken into media studies there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t go on to employ his techniques on be- 
half of other media as well) some of them are bound 
to arouse misgivings in advertisers. 


For example, Dr. Dichter has discovered that the 
Esquire subscriber is adventurous, he creates standards, 
he wants to become a well-rounded person. The question 
might be raised that to such a man brand loyalty means 
little. 


On the other hand, Dr. Dichter could easily determine 
that another publication appeals to the settled, sane, hard- 
to-budge type. Why then throw good money after bad 
trying to move such an audience? 

Perhaps it would be well for media not to reveal the 
character of their audiences in too much detail. Once 
that Pandora’s box is opened, who knows what startling 
characteristics might emerge? 


RESEARCH AND THE NETWORKS 

The annual agony experienced by the television networks 
in selling their fall schedules is at last over (the nets are 
now suffering the quarterly agony of reselling time can- 
celled after the 13-weeks’ cycle). 

A by-product of this hectic period has been an unusual 
preoccupation on the part of the networks with establish- 
ing their claims to audience leadership. This in itself is 
not open to criticism. The point is raised merely to sug- 
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gest that research data can be made to support any position 
if only the interpreter tries hard enough. 

Take, for example, the October 1-7 Trendex report. 
ABC in paid space in the advertising press used the fig- 
ures to document a growth claim; i.e., that ABC’s audi- 
ence for “all sponsored evening programs” has made the 
largest gain over the similar period of 1957. Same day, 
same publication, CBS uses the October 1-7 Trendex to 
support a claim of dominant audience size. 


A week later, NBC declared that the early Trendex re- 
port was based on little more than half the season’s new 
network schedules, rang in a special October 8-14 Tren- 
dex to demonstrate that NBC, not CBS, led. 

Same day, same publication: ABC based a claim to No. 
2 spot (just behind CBS, and ahead of “the third net- 
work”) on “the October Trendex reports . . . the latest 
(and only) official Trendex reports available to the tele- 
vision industry . . . and not from a special study prepared 
for any specific network.” Yardstick: average rating for 
for all sponsored evening programs. 

A week later, towards the end of October, NBC struck 
back. In the interests of the integrity of industry research, 
ran the NBC advertisement, “we feel obligated to quote 
from a letter . . . signed by Robert B. Rogers, executive 
vice president, Trendex, Inc.” The burden of the ex- 
tract from Mr. Rogers’ letter was that the NBC data for 
October 8-14 are so comparable to ABC’s base of October 
1-7. In short, said NBC, its earlier claim still stood; 
NBC was first in audience. 

Same day, same publication, ABC struck a note of 
conciliation which rather put NBC’s belligerence to shame. 
“Only last week,” wrote the ABC copy writer, “in these 
historic pages, two mighty networks squared off in a con- 
flict of claims. The fur fairly flew. The combatants fired 
deadly footnotes at each other, and somebody, ’tis said, 
got hopping mad. Today we are met in harmony and 
peace. For mighty Nielsen has spoken out.” All net- 
works, said ABC, added audience per average evening 
program compared with the same period of 1957, but 
ABC has added more than its competitors. Source: first 
October Nielsen. Nothing said about who’s in first. 

As the combatants approached the Christmas season, 
good will continued to reign. CBS early in November 
delivered a panegyric for television as a medium. But 
it had the last competitive word in the last paragraph of 
its message: “Because it is attracting the largest nation- 
wide audiences in all television (as shown in the 79 con- 
secutive Nielsen Reports issued since July 1955) the CBS 
Television Network continues to be the largest single ad- 
vertising medium in the world.” 

The rating services, which probably wished they were 
in some other business by the time this episode was over, 
have managed to weather the storm, as they have many 
times in the past. But what of the poor buyer? 
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HI-Fl NEWSPAPER PROGRESS 

Another step was taken, adding to flexibility and quality 
control and subtracting from costs of newspaper four 
color advertising when the New York Journal-American 
and World-Telegram and Sun carried a full-page Dream 
Whip insert for General Foods recently. 

Using the “Hi-Fidelity” process, the advertisement this 
time was pre-printed by gravure on standard newspaper 
stock, effecting a saving of $3.70 per thousand copies 
(compared to 60 lb. coated stock) on paper costs alone. 
It looked wonderful! 

Since the four-color inserts are pre-printed at one plant, 
the problem of quality control between messages appear- 
ing in hundreds of different newspapers across the country 
is eliminated. And when press runs for all dailies used 
involve more than one million copies, printing costs, too, 
are reduced, because gravure cylinders can run off up to 
five million copies before requiring a change. 

Flexibility is increased two ways. First, the gravure 
process can be applied to practically any stock surface 
in general use. And the use of standard news stock means 
that the opposite side of the page does not have to be 
wasted unless a co-sponsor is found who wants to reach 
the same markets you do. 


FORECASTS ON SPACE USE 

Pioneering doesn’t always lead to glory. The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and News Leader found this out after 
proposing a unique rebate plan which seemingly would 
have cured a major newspaper headache, and rewarded 
advertisers for going along with the cure. 

The headache is the abrupt shifting in general adver- 
tising volume that prevents newspaper advertising men 
from planning ahead with accuracy. 

The solution of the Richmond papers was to reward 
advertisers who plan campaigns carefully. Advertisers 
who forecast their linage for the coming six months were 
to receive rebates of four cents a line at the end of the 
period, less two cents for every line under the forecast. 
If linage placed exceeded the forecast, the rebate was to 
be four cents a forecast line, plus two cents on excess 
linage. The plan also eliminated frequency rebates and 
full-page discounts. 

But advertisers didn’t go along with the rebate idea. 
They wanted to keep the usual monthly volume discounts 
and said that “six months is too long a period to project 
advertising.” 

The advertisers got what they wanted. The Richmond 
papers revised their rate structure once again, this time 
incorporating monthly discounts based on total volume 
in any given month. 

But they haven’t abandoned their efforts. A bonus for 
an accurate three-months’ forecast is now thrown in as 4 
“wholly optional feature.” 
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| January, 1959 





newsletter on the dramatic use of print by advertisers 











You can take it with you. Has it occurred to you that, in the past 
year, many of our leading advertisers have added a new element to their 
print campaigns? An extended life, as it were? 


“Long Life’’, for years giving the advertiser another opportunity each time 
the magazine is picked up, is about to be overtaken. 


Longer life. Now, through the new “Printaculars,” the advertiser is 
learning how to outlive even the magazine. He turns his message into a useful 
“leave-behind,” that the reader can take out of the magazine and keep. 


Women especially want to keep things, so it’s natural that the major 
women’s magazines should be leading the way with this new kind of advertising. 


Last month, Minnesota M&M (“Scotch Tape”) ran an insert filled with 
“Christmas Magic Ideas” in Ladies’ Home Journal. Also, Pillsbury teamed with 
two other advertisers on a timely holiday collection of Cookie Recipes. 


Next month, in McCall's, five advertisers join with Pillsbury to present 
the “Parade Of Winners” in the tenth annual Pillsbury Bake-Off. 

Twelve pages of prize-winning ideas, clearly marked for the reader to 

tear out and turn into prize-winning dishes — and sales. 


Rating? Soon researchers will have to add a new column to their magazine 
ratings: “Noted... read most ...torn out and kept.” 


New pattern? These new multi-page ads are setting agency men out after 
new multi-page layouts. Leo Burnett has caught the professional fancy 

with a three-pager, signed by the man who wrote it. Marlboro and Chrysler 
have already run it. And, remembering that Burnett has set trends before, 
ad men are wondering. 


Final proof. Meanwhile, media themselves are investing their own promotion 
funds in the “Printacular” format. In one issue of a recent trade paper, 
Holiday ran a sequence of three consecutive right-hand pages. And Westinghouse 
Broadcasting, right behind, doubled that with six. 
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Jeanette LeBrecht Knows 














She’s Seen the 


Long Beach 
Market 





Director of Print Media, 
Cohen & Aleshire, Inc., New York 


As a visitor to the Long Beach 
market, Jeanette LeBrecht bas 
personally inspected the many 
physical factors which made its 
growth and development out- 
standing in Southern California 
and the West. 


Metropolitan Long Beach* is 
growing at an even faster rate 
than the entire fabulous Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Metropol- 
itan Area itself. Metropolitan 
Long Beach gained 79.6% in 
population between 1950 and 
1957 . . . from 767,554 to 
1,378,692. This accounts for a 
large part of the entire Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Metropol- 
itan Area growth... .. from 
4,233,500 to 6,109,100. 


Source: Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power, 1958, Los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Orange County Planning Com- 
mission. 


*Long Beach Retail Trading Zone. 


Independent 

















Morning Evening Sundoy 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally 
by 
RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 











Change of Character . . . It seems 
as though 1959 will see some changes 
in advertising media. Competition 
has increased quantity discounts in 
some media and revived them in 
others. Radio and television are still 
heing badgered on high costs and 
programing, even though the latter 
is actually a responsibility of adver- 
tisers. More and more print media 
are accepting unorthodox space units, 
with local media claiming broader 
coverage and national media narrow- 
ing theirs to fit your markets. These, 
and other things, are expected further 
to complicate the lives of media 
buyers. 


Good Advice? . . . George Arm- 
strong, general manager of Station 
WHB, Kansas City, told an NAB 
regional meeting that broadcasters 
“have to charge a good price and 
stick with it.” Time buyers and ad- 
vertisers seem to agree that radio 
stations are already charging a 
“good” price. What is disturbing 
them right now is the part about 
their “sticking with it.” The unfor- 
tunate thing about some stations’ 
“flexible” rate schedules is that no 
one (not even the most avid traders) 
knows who is getting the best buy. It 
seems to have gotten to the point 
where even some local advertisers are 
beginning to wonder if national ac- 
counts are getting lower rates than 
they are. 


Long Haul. . . Family Circle’s cir- 
culation guarantee, based upon “aver- 
age of issues used,” is welcomed by 
advertisers and agencies alike. This 
type of guarantee is not new, since 
some publications in the romance and 
movie fields have not only done that, 
but also, in some cases, have guar- 
anteed circulations issue by issue. 
Considering that Family Circle’s cir- 
culation is all single-copy sales, they 
certainly deserve a pat on the back 
for taking the step. It is particularly 





interesting in that many of the big. 
circulation books don’t even guaran. 
tee their circulation, though the) 
have made rebates in times of circu. 
lation stress. Advertisers will be look. 
ing for more circulation guarantees 
(and realistic ones) from the faney. 
rate books in particular, to substanti. 
ate their future expenditures in those 
books. 


Rational Rates? . . . Charles Blan. 
ton, Jr., publisher of the Sikeston 
(Mo.) Standard, predicts that another 
ten years will find all advertisers pay: 
ing the same rates for all display 
advertising. This, if it develops, may 
easily put the hurting shoe on the 
other foot. The differential in favor 
of local over national rates has long 
been a thorn in the side of the na 
tional advertiser. The question now is 
whether the retailers (who, news 
papers claim, keep them in the black) 
will scream any louder or longer than 
the manufacturers. A counter-predic- 
tion is the spread of sliding-scale rate 
schedules applicable to national as 
well as local advertisers. 


Saturation Coverage . . . Local 
media are continuing to boost their 
sales with claims of saturation cover 
age. Advertising agencies are plan 
ning saturation coverage for their 
clients. Definitions of saturation vary 
by media, market, agency, and adver 
tiser, so that use of the term ha 
resulted in confusion. Some persons 
have suggested discontinuance of the 
term. That’s progress, considering 
that some media have for years cor 
fused, and still are confusing, people 
with their term “merchandisable cov- 
erage” (20 per cent—and origin uw» 
known). Perhaps what we need is a 
up-to-date dictionary of advertising 
terms.* 

*Irvin Graham’s “Encyclopaedia of 
Advertising” (Fairchild, 1952, 606 
pp.) does not include a definition o 
“saturation.” —The Editor. 
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TV AUDIENCE GROWTH 


The third point in the December 
Fortune article, “TV, The Light That 
Failed,” saying “that television ‘audi- 
ence’ is almost at the saturation 
point,” implies the advertiser will 
reach no more homes in the future 
than in the past. Ninety per cent of 
anything is a large number. The 43.5 
million different American homes 
which owned television sets in Sep- 
tember 1958 came about in approxi- 
mately 10 years. The feeling from 
Fortune’s phraseology is that this near 
saturation is a negative—a feeling 
rare in an industry which touts circu- 
lation figures in the minor millions. 
That television homes exceed auto- 
mobile homes and magazine homes 
should not be considered a reason for 
condemning either automobiles or 
television. If television homes in- 
crease by only 1 per cent this year, 
it would be a bigger increase than 
Fortune’s circulation level attained in 
30 years. And if, as Fortune predicts, 
television’s audience increases “only 
as the population grows,” television 
can enjoy not 300,000 but almost 1 
million new viewers next year. We 
haven’t figured out how to grow faster 
than population, yet.—NORMAN E. 
Cas, president, Television Bureau of 
Advertising, in reply to Fortune. 


EDITORIAL VITALITY 


Of one thing I am and always will 
be convinced. It is that a good circu- 
lation audit—while greatly to be de- 
sired—is not the be-all and end-all of 
the media problem. It just helps. The 
final measure of a publication is the 
attraction it holds for its recipients. 
This overwhelmingly important factor 
is the greatest asset of an industrial 
publisher. Yet it is not auditable. 
Although nothing is so certain as 
change, that certainly may well not 
include the auditing of a reader’s 
involvement with his favorite trade 
paper. Thus the challenge to every 
publisher in the area of editorial 
vitality. And the challenge to the 
space buyer to give weight to and to 
evaluate the editorial package as well 
as the circulation report.—Josepu F. 
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Hossins, retiring chairman, BPA, 
and advertising manager of The Ana- 


conda Co., before BPA, New York. 


NON-ADVERTISED BRANDS 


During the past five years, con- 
sumer sales of advertised brands have 
not increased so rapidly as private 
labels and other brands of merchan- 
dise sold primarily on a price basis. 
This fundamental problem of enhanc- 
ing the selective demand for your 


products is increased by the continued 
trend toward larger and larger retail 
organizations, brought about by 
mergers and by the natural tendency 
of the consumer to shop at larger 
stores at the expense of the smaller 
outlets. For example, in 1939 it re- 
quired 112,000 grocery combination 
stores to do 70 per cent of the food 
business of the country. This has been 
reduced to 90,200 by 1948, 50,325 by 
1954, and to only 44,500 by 1958! 
Looking at it another way, while 
these 44,500 stores represent only 12 
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The pages of Tourist Court Journal reflect the 


health of the industry of which it is the acknowl- 


edged spokesman. Never has it had greater 


editorial vitality or more intensive readership. 


Never have advertisers been more sold on the 


importance of cultivating this $8-billion market. 


P. S. See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 
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per cent of the total number of food 
stores, they account for 70 per cent of 
the total food store business. What a 
ready-made opportunity for the fur- 
ther development of non-advertised 
brands! 

Nor do we have to limit ourselves 
to the food store in order to find evi- 
dences of this trend to larger retailer 
organizations. The U. S. Government 
“Survey of Current Business” reports 
that during the most recent 12 
months, chain organizations of 11 or 
more stores accounted for 28.2 per 


cent of the total volume of business 
done in ten major categories of trade 
(food, drug, variety, men’s apparel, 
women’s apparel, shoe, furniture, eat- 
ing and drinking places, automobile 
accessory, and lumber dealers) as 
compared with 25.3 per cent five 
years earlier in 1953. Looking at it 
another way, chain store sales in this 
$95 billion market are up 32 per cent 
over the five-year period while sales 
in remaining outlets increased only 
18 per cent. 

Certainly this trend toward larger 








She Hations 
WEIO-TV — GRAND RAMOS. KALAMAIOO 


This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV's NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


YOU'RE ONLY 


SAN HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 






There are two big TV markets in Nebraska. 
One is in the extreme Eastern part of the 
state. The other is big, wealthy Lincoln- 
Land, which contains more than half the 
buying power of the entire state! 


In the extreme Eastern market, there 
are three TV stations vying for viewers’ 
eyes and your dollars. In Lincoln-Land 
the situation is entirely different as the 
NCS #3 map shows. One station— 
KOLN-.TV — completely dominates the 
area, with no challengers in sight! 

Avery-Knodel will give you all the facts 
on KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS 
Outlet for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


KOLN-TV 


CHANNEL 10 * 314,600 WATTS © 1000-77. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S 
Avery Knodel, inc, Exclusive National 












and larger outlets provides a favor. 
able opportunity for the continued 
development of non-advertised 
brands.—J. O. PECKHAM, executive 
vice president, A. C. Nielsen Com. 
pany, before ANA, Hot Springs, Va. 


ANALYZING REGIONAL DEMAND 


What are the elements which give 
rise to differences in demand among 
geographic regions? Formally, de- 
mand is a function of the number of 
consumers, the price of the product, 
the price of closely related products, 
the over-all price level, consumer in- 
come, and consumer tastes. The pure 
theory of demand fails to take account 
of frictions which must be considered 
in the practical applications, namely 
such variables as advertising, distri- 
bution, dealer incentives, special mer- 
chandising practices. The key prob- 
lem in demand analysis and sales 
potential analysis is the analytical 
task of screening the relevant vari- 
ables.—Dr. BENJAMIN LIPSTEIN, asso- 
ciate research director, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., before American Mar- 
keting Association, New York. 


PAY TV AGAINST PUBLIC INTEREST? 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters is opposed to any form of pay 
television that would employ the 
channels designated now, or to be 
designated in the future, by the fed- 
eral government for free television. 
The broadcasters, in taking this posi- 
tion through their association, natu- 
rally are interested in the integrity 
of their own investments. Primarily, 
however, they are acting in behalf of 
the public interest—for it is conceiv- 
able that, should they use the free 
channels (in whole or in part) for 
pay television, their profits would be 
higher. 

Nevertheless, the federal govern- 
ment in establishing a free system of 
broadcasting in the United States, 
through legislation and regulation, in 
effect pledged a free system for the 
American people, supported by ad- 
vertising. Broadcasters do not believe 
that the government should renege 
on this promissory note. If there is 
to be some form of pay television, 
let it employ facilities other than 
those that are intended to offer a free 
service—the allocated broadcast chan- 
nels. — Harotp E. FELLows, presi- 
dent, National Association of Broad- 
casters, before NAB. L 
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ARKETIZING 


' 
; 





...a method of developing industrial 
sales and product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales strategy::- 
advertising --- direct mail--- and 


effective catalog distribution. 


For an example of Marketizing at work, see page 6] ' 
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In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 

Schedule 


make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12,252 Companies used 
factual advertising 
in last annual edition 
because they know 
Thomas Register 
is where Buying Inquiries 
are Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today — 
talk over your companies requirements 
for Sales Producing Inquiries 
with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 

























ANSWER TO JOE DOAKES 


Here’s our answer to Joe Doakes: 


He who stays nameless 

Is also not blameless 

In speaking of space gals so boldly. 
He who stays faceless 

Is boorish and graceless 

No wonder we all treat him coldly. 


One wonders just why 

This anonymous guy 

Has instincts that lead to misogyny. 

No contracts he'll get, 

And we're willing to bet 

His prospects are dim, too, for 
progeny. 


Us gals, Mr. Botthof, 
Of us, there’s a lot of 
So don’t let this guy off the hook.: 
This paragon man 
May be of the clan 
Who has yet to read his own book. 
ELAINE, Kortas, Media Manager, 
Joyce Mosserc, Space Buyer 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 


“RIGOROUSLY-DEFINED TRUTH” 


In your November issue, you rec- 
ommended the Sawyer article on 
media research as the authoritative 
answer to the Spurr letter in the same 
issue. Well here is one vote for the 
Spurr point of view, as a reasoned 
statement of the positive virtues of 
the simple, direct “What do you 
read?” survey “. . . when properly 
conducted . . .” 

One complaint about the Spurr 
statement could be that it was too 
cautious. He might have said that no 
knowledgeable research director of a 
really selective publication could tol- 
erate the procedures necessary to the 
big league surveys now the fashion. 

The select publications—consumer 
or business — are “researching” de- 
fined universes. That is, a list of spe- 
cific individuals. The better posi- 
tioned, more influential those indi- 
viduals are, the more certain it is 
that something approaching adequate 
representation of them can be 
achieved, and with less bias, by mail 
than by other means. (We have not 











yet invented a bias-proof method of 
observation. ) 

The Sawyer article is stimulating, 
as have been the many others of his 
I have read. But he has said nothing 
new in this one. The real problem 
was bared at the October ARF meet. 
ing by MIT’s Professor Forrester. If 
there is any truly scientific research 
in our business we have yet to see it 
We still have immense numbers of 
proofs to be developed. We do not 
take the time, spend the money, to 
make them. 

But much as any of us may hope 
for rigorously defined truth, would it 
at any time soon make much differ. 
ence anyhow? A dedicated research 
approach could spend the equivalent 
of hundreds of lifetimes increasing 
the precision of sampling, interrogat- 
ing, classifying, tabulating, etc. And 
to what end? 

In our society all kinds of business 
decisions, including media selection, 
are influenced and contributed to so 
variably and unmeasurably that I am 
certain a “fact” which is a fact with- 
in, say, a 40 to 50 per cent range, is 
now quite within a 43.3 to 43.5 per 
cent tolerance. 

The wonder is that the decimal 
point could be thought important, 
when it is questionable whether any- 
one in all of advertising “research” 
has yet really proved his case against 
known data. 

FRANK A. STEWART 
Philadelphia. 
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PRAISE FROM A PROFESSOR 
Your series on Media Check Lists 


is great. Your magazine fills a great 
need for those of us teaching adver 
tising. I find it much easier to inter 
est students in media buying by hav- 
ing them read your magazine. 
W. R. Summers, Jr 
Assistant professor of advertising, 
West Virginia University. 








WANTS REPLACEMENT 


Somehow, my copy of the October 
issue of MEDIA/SCOPE got away from 
me, and I’d wanted to retain espe 
cially the media buyers’ check list o 
business publications. This is jut 
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one of many things I find of interest 
in the publication. 

If a single copy can be spared, it 
would be much appreciated. 


H. L. MircuHecyi 
H. L. Mitchell & Associates, 
San Marino, California. 


COVER TO COVER 


I have just finished your Novem- 
ber 1958 issue from cover to cover. 
| believe your publication is one of 
the most interesting and useful publi- 
cations in the field. 

N. C. Gent 

Director of research, 

Weekend Magazine, Toronto. 


EFFECTIVENESS FOR WHAT? 


Reading through the November 
issue from cover to cover, I find a 
good deal of space devoted to the 
measurement of advertising effective- 
ness. I enjoyed it all the way, but as 
long as the problem is treated in such 
cavalier style and as a semantic foot- 
ball by practitioners, foundations, so- 
cieties, and editors in the field, it is 
doubtful if anyone will cross the goal 
line. 

To create the emotional and real- 
istic framework within which the 
measurement of advertising effective- 
ness can be organized, one has to add 
“effectiveness for what?” Let me 
give a homely example to illustrate 
the importance of demanding a state- 
ment of objective. Suppose someone 
should ask me: “How effective is 
your car lug wrench?” I can reply 
that for taking the lugs off the wheel 
it is excellent, but as a letter opener 
it has little value. The possible “for 
what’s” in the case of advertising 
effectiveness are probably the usual 
steps in selling: attract attention, cre- 
ate desire, create preference, negoti- 
ate for the sale, close the sale, and 
post-sale reminder. It is easy enough 
to understand the natural self-preser- 
vation instincts which inhibit aware- 
ness that there may be advertising 
action lines that do not lead directly 
to closing the sale. 

The other piece of this initial or- 
ganization is to add “effectiveness 
when, or in what characteristic mar- 
keting situations?” We know that the 


yay from@distinct total marketing strategy, in- 
iin espe§cluding advertising, is different for 
‘k list on§the four phases in the life cycle of 

is jut§the product, service, or institution: 
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introduction, growth, maturity, and 
decline. 

Within the established framework 
of objectives and characteristic be- 
havior patterns noted above, the de- 
velopment of measures of advertising 
effectiveness is outright pick - and - 
shovel work for talented technicians, 
in substantial amounts of time and 
expense. My own estimate is that 
$1,700,000 would be the minimum 
cost of this job which could run 
about six years. I believe that the job 
can be done and is worth doing. 
Where are the takers for such a 
proposition? 

Water G. MiTcHELL 
of research, Fuller & 


New York. 


Director 
Smith & Ross, Inc.., 


HELP TO SMALL AGENCY 


Just a word of congratulations to 
whoever is responsible for your 
monthly insert, “Media Buyers’ Check 
List.” 

Whoever thought this up did a 
real service to us small agency peo- 
ple. We seem to be using ours prac- 
tically every week. In fact, if it’s 
possible, we would like a new copy 
of each of the back issues of this 
particular check list series. 

And, as long as I’m passing out 
bouquets, I’ve just completed read- 
ing, “20 Things An Account Execu- 
tive Should Know About Media,” and 
can’t begin to tell you how well re- 
ceived articles such as this must be 
to all smaller agencies. 


RicHarD A. DINKEL 
Creative Advertising Agency, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 


I see you're going ahead with the 
awards on media planning and selec- 
tion. It does seem like a good idea, 
and I think you’ve worked out perti- 
nent and logical areas of achievement. 
Good luck! 

WituiaM K. Bearp 

President, The Associated Business 

Publications. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS LIST 
The “Media Buyers’ Check List” 


for business publications that you 
published in your October issue is 
exceedingly well done. 


EmiL STANLEY 


Publisher, Stanley Publishing 
a 


Company, Chicago. 








THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





T. King-Hedinger 

Executive Vice President 

Palm & Patterson, Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. T. King-Hedinger says, “Today’s 
competitive market situation demands 
an aggressive trade-paper advertising 
program ... there is a terrific sales 
potential, and the success stories of 
the year will come from those com- 
panies who “get out and sell.” The 
best way to get a sales message across 
to busy businessmen is to back a top- 
flight sales force with a properly di- 
rected advertising program. 


“Hitchcock's MASS TRANSPORTA- 
TION, because of its selected circula- 
tion and editorial quality, has proven 
to be an ideal medium to carry our 
clients’ sales stories straight to their 
prospects in the public passenger 
transportation industry.” 


For information on how Hitchcock 
Publications will help present your 
sales story, talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” soon. 


THE mereneees PUBLICATION 
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Men of the Month in Media 


Howard G. Sawyer, New 
BPA Head, Sets Goals 


For Business Papers 


For a man who’s never bought (or 
sold) a line of business paper space, 
Howard G. Sawyer has come a long 
way in the business publication field. 
As a matter of fact, he is the new 
chairman of the Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, one of the few 
major sources of accurate informa- 
tion for industrial media buyers. 

Actually, “Scotty”? Sawyer has 
made a career of keeping buyers of 
media on the right track. As vice 
president in charge of the Facts Divi- 
sion of James Thomas Chirurg, Bos- 
ton agency, Mr. Sawyer is responsible 
for providing his agency with the vital 
facts (and interpretation) of market 
and media which make possible intel- 
ligent buying decisions. 





Chirurg’s Scotty Sawyer: for everyone's sake, 
business paper space should cost more. 


As part of his job, Mr. Sawyer has 
become something of a terror to both 
buyers and sellers on account of his 
uncompromising attitude toward slov- 
enly media research—everything from 


readership studies to media preference . 


research. His aim in both speeches 
and articles (in MepIA/scoPE, too) : 
to smite error hip and thigh, in short, 
to make research safe for buyers. 

He is not overly sanguine about 
progress in this area, even in regard 
to such a respectable tool as the circu- 
lation audit. “We've got a long way 
to go,” he maintains, “to get agencies 
and advertisers to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the audit. One problem 
at BPA is that of nomenclature. Not 
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everyone understands the distinctions 
among the words ‘controlled,’ “quali- 
fied,’ and ‘verified.’ The word con- 
trolled is the most bothersome because 
in many minds it’s equated with free. 
We now prefer to say ‘qualified,’ 
which has no such connotation.” 

On the matter of audits in general, 
Mr. Sawyer has some equally sharp 
things to say. “One of the goals of 
BPA is that of attracting unaudited 
publications. But it’s not enough just 
to add on some cats and dogs merely 
for the sake of saying that there are 
fewer unaudited publications. I see 
no reason for all publications to be 
audited; but all publications should 
have circulation policies which would 
make them eligible for auditing, 
whether or not they subscribe to an 
audit.” 

As an agencyman of long experi- 
ence (he started with Chirurg in 1933 
as one half of a two-man shop, has 
filled nearly every job since), Mr. 
Sawyer thinks business publishing is 
somewhat undersold. “I’ve always felt 
that business paper space is very 
cheap. Industrial advertising would 
be better if space cost more. Both 
advertisers and agencies would think 
more of industrial advertising; agen- 
cies would get more out of it and put 
more into it.” 


New ANA Chairman, Schachte, 
Has Strong Influence On Media 


When Henry Schachte was chairman 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers’ Magazine Steering Committee 
in 1953, he found himself in a curi- 
ous position that is a tribute to his 
personal energy and to his devotion 
to the advancement of the cause of 
advertising. 

As chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Schachte was instrumental in deliver- 
ing to the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation ANA’s now-famous Statement 
of Interest in Magazine Research, 
which sparked plans for ARF’s ill- 
fated Consumer Magazine Audience 
Study. 

The man who received the state- 
ment in his capacity as ARF chair- 
man was the same Henry Schachte. 


ARF’s Mr. Schachte found himself in 


ane * Gay 


complete agreement with ANA’s Mr. 
Schachte, and the rest, as they say, is 
history. 

As the new chairman of ANA, Mr. 
Schachte will continue to be in a posi- 
tion to bring to the affairs of the 
advertising business as a whole his 
broad experience in the field. 

He began his career as an indus. 
trial copy writer with the General 











Lever Brothers’ Schachte: he agreed 
himself on the need for magazine researth 


Electric Company. Later he was i 
charge of all G.E. public relations 
advertising. From G.E., Mr. Schachte 
went to Young & Rubicam as @ 
account executive, where he worked 
on the Borden Company account. Two 
years later (in 1947) he switched t 
Borden as director of advertising 
where he stayed until 1953, when he 
joined Bryan Houston, Inc., as senior 
vice president. 

Mr. Schachte was elected advertis 
ing vice president of Lever Brother 
Company in June 1955, and he bej 
came a company director a year later 
At Lever, he administers one of 
country’s largest advertising budgets 
Among his many responsibilities is 
thoroughly organized and efficiently 
staffed media division (see “Market 
ing Approach to Advertising an Ok 
Story at Lever Brothers,” Mepis 
scope, March 1958). 

Perhaps because Lever’s media it 
terests are so ably looked after, Mr 
Schachte himself has turned to m 
agement affairs as his chief ext 
corporate interest (though he is sti 
a member of ARF’s nearly dorm 
Financial Plans for Consumer Mag 
zine Audience Study committee). 
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buying habits start in... | MCMC 


..the magazine that makes customers of teen-age girls 





SC Vi enteen reaches these girls during their most impressionable years (between 13 and 20) 
...when they’re most strongly motivated to express their individual tastes while acquiring life- 
time buying habits. 


SC Vi enteen is read by more of these first-time customers than any other women’s magazine. 
‘A single issue reaches every third teen-age girl in the U.S....3 issues reach 75% of them. 


SEV enteen is the magazine that starts tomorrow’s buying habits today. Nearly half of 
America’s 8,500,000 Young Women Under 20 have purchased merchandise they saw advertised 
in SEVENTEEN.” 

*Gilbert Youth Research 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 


SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 + PLaza 9-8100 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educational materials to high school home 


economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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THE SAGINAW NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. § 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


The picture is changing 
in SAGINAW, Michigan 


And it’s changing fast. Just in the past year, four big new super food 
stores have opened or started construction. National Food Stores, Ince. 
has entered the market with 2 big stores. The first opened in October, 
1957, as the first unit of a 14-unit shopping center located just 3 blocks 
from the downtown shopping area. National’s second store opened in 
January, 1958, on the new 6-lane highway in Saginaw’s fastest growing 
residential area. The new Ray’s Food Fair, pictured here under con- 
struction, is the third for this local area chain; it will be the chain’s 2nd 
largest with 20,000 square feet of floor space. Kroger’s new 20,000-square- 
foot market, opened in August, is the third super for this chain. Now on 
the planning board, Green Acres Shopping Center, a multi-million dollar 
project, will include additional super food markets. 

These new stores, all built to do multi-million dollar volumes, are 
only a part of the rapidly changing scene in the BIG Saginaw market, 
Michigan’s 4th largest outstate industrial center. This “going-growing” 
market is covered completely by the 50,772* circulation of The Saginaw 
News. 

Get into the picture with your products. Get the facts from our 
representatives listed below, or write the General Advertising Depart- 
ment of The Saginaw News. 





*ABC Audit Report for 6 months ending March 31, 1958 
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What do you want representatives 
to tell you about their media? 


LEANORA MATTES, 
media director, 
Philip I. Ross 
Company, Inc.— 
My first question 
to a representative 
after I know the 
account he’s inter- 
ested in is: “What product do you 
have in mind for your publication?” 
It is refreshing when he has studied 
the account and can intelligently dis- 
cuss the product in terms of what his 
publication offers as to market, read- 
ers, and editorial. Does this publica- 
tion reach the market where this prod- 
uct finds its most likely prospects? 
What type of readers would be most 
interested in the editorial material 
and features? Why would it be a good 
medium for the account’s product? 
These and similar questions can be 
answered by the representative who 
has taken a little time on his own to 
examine the account. 





SanForD E. Rels- 
ENBACH, media di- 
rector, S. R. Leon 
Company, Inc.— 
Basically, we want 
a positive approach 
with specific infor- 
mation on how his 
publication will benefit our clients’ 
selling pictures. We don’t want gen- 
eralizations, nor do we want to hear 
about their superiority over compet- 
ing publications. We want an accurate 
picture of his publication’s market— 
its audience in specific terms relating 
to income, education, age, home and 
appliance ownership, and pertinent 
readership factors. The representative 
should have a general knowledge of 
our clients’ marketing strategy. This, 
coupled with the above information, 
can lend itself to an effective presen- 
tation, and will best serve our clients’ 
interests in future media planning. 
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Louise STONE, 
media director, 
Galbraith-Hoffman 
Advertising. — Fre- 
quently I have 
questions concern- 
ing a limited mar- 
ket that no 
representative can answer. | 
wanted to find out how many secre- 
taries working in Manhatten read 
which New York daily newspapers. 
None of them had a breakdown on 
this. Sometimes I only want the an- 
swers to one or two questions about a 
publication. But if I phone and ask. 
I'll have a salesman up here in nothing 
flat giving me an elaborate two-hour 
presentation. As much as Id like to 
see it, | just don’t have the time. And 
it’s embarrassing to cut the man off in 
the middle of his pitch. There should 
be a way to get one answer and then 
be free for the next job. 





space 
once 


HERBERT ZELTNER. 
vice president and 
assistant media di- 
rector, Lennen & 
Newell, Inc.—Since 
several people are 
likely to be in- 
volved in media 
decisions today, representatives might 
not always know the various factors 
affecting such buys. Therefore, we do 
not expect representatives to sell 
media solely from the standpoint of 
an advertiser's marketing or media 
strategy. We believe one of the great- 
est services representatives can pro- 
vide is to keep us informed of new 
developments, such as changes in 
rates, coverage, circulation, program- 
ing, company policy, etc., and to re- 
late such information to their own 
competitive situation. With the many 
rapid changes occurring today, we 
value quick notification of such 
changes — even before they are pub- 
lished, if at all possible, LJ 














USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 


A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-ahbout-campus. 


CIRCULATION—858,656 ABC 6/30/58 
Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
745,289. In addition, Playboy has 113,367 regular 
subscribers. Total monthly cire. 858,65¢ ABC 
Circulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 
peo readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
»uy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28 is the median age of the male Playboy reader. 
70.2% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket 


INCOME 


$7,281 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book 


MARITAL STATUS 


37.1% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine 


URBANITY 


71.1% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 
38.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. Top figure for all men’s magazines included 
in Starch 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
80.9% of male readers use a camera. 51.2% use flash 
bulbs. 22.9% of Playboy households have a movie 
camera. Each of these figures is higher than that 
reported for any other magazine in Starch Report 


TRAVEL 
27.7% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. Playboy is 2nd 
only to Nation's Business in Starch Report. 


AUTOMOBILES 
95.7% of Playboy households own one or more auto- 
mobiles. 6.2% own. three or more. 131.9 automobiles 
for every 100 Playboy households. 55.1% of all 
Playboy households bought an automobile during the 
past 12 months. All of these figures are highest 
reported by Starch for amy magazine. 


TOBACCO 


75.2% of all male readers smoke cigarettes. There 
are 88 male smokers reading every 100 copies of 
Playboy. No other magazine reported by Starch has a 
higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.9% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
Ilayboy also Ist on beer—80.1%, and whiskey— 
76.4%. 


INSURANCE 
26.3% of Playboy households purchased life insurance 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only to 
Parents 


HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
electric coffee makers, mixers, fans, fry pans, toasters 
and radios during the past 12 mos. than those _receiv- 
ing any other magazine. More proof that the Playboy 
reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
“ . . , the largest single amount of inquiries pro- 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat’s 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiries but none in that 
great amount!”’ 

One mail order advertiser sold over 27,000 drinking 
team sweaters at $5.75 each during just the first four 
months that his 4” ad ran exelusively in Playboy. 
Kaywoodie Pipes reports that a buried offer of a 25c 
catalogue in their advertising during the holiday 
season last year pulled many more responses on a cost- 
per order basis than any other magazine they used. 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/ Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/ Ci 5-2620 
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your sales potential 


 KHamily Weekly — 


is pleased to announce the addition of these four newspape 







The GARY Post-Tribune The DECATUR Herald -Review 
Long one of Indiana's outstanding newspapers, the The nine-county coverage area of the Herald -Review 

Gary Post-Tribune covers Indiana's second largest market—a embraces the center of Illinois’ oil production and 

market with more than «a billion dollars in retail sales. It is widely diversified industrial operations. Its retail sales 

the local newspaper for over 96% of all families in the exceed $407 million. The Decatur Herald —Review is 

Gary city zone where 211,357 people live. The Post-Tribune read by practically every family in its home country 

with its circulation of 52,414 will begin distributing and by upwards from 41% in each of the six adjoining counties. 
PAMILY WEEKLY on January 4th. The Decatur Herald—Review, with its 56,370 circulation, 


begins distribution of FAMILY WEEKLY on January 4th. 


The CLEARWATER Sun The EAU CLAIRE Leader & T 
Bright spot on Florida's golden Gulf Coast, Clearwater is With more than 181,000 people in its six-county coverage area, 
one of the state's fastest growing cities with an the Eau Claire Leader & Telegram is an influential factor 
increase in population of over 143% since 1960. The Sun is in the area's $193 million in retail sales. The 

the local newspaper for 37,900 residents of the Leader & Telegram’s weekend edition with 26,165 circulation 
Clearwater city zone, and an important influence on the sales reaches 91% of all families in its home country. Eau Claire 

in giant Pinellas County. With its weekend circulation is one of Wisconsin's outstanding buying centers. The Leader 

of 17,836, the Clearwater Sun will begin distributing & Telegram begin distributing FAMILY WEEKLY on January 4th. 


FAMILY WEEKLY on January 1ith. 


Now ONE out of every 642 U.S. families 
lives in a market saturated by Faz27Zy Weakly 


This is the giant market you saturate when your advertising is in FAMILY WEEKLY: 


: 
| 


live in the 548 county coverage area where 


26,459,100 people FAMILY WEEKLY reaches an sverage of over 


age Seger tg fF agttpees Boag spent at 


$30,021,545,000 in sales tn Ghe- entire U.S. fs upent to's inaktees 
4,406,148 circulation AP NING cut of ten homes in 170 cithe 


FAMILY WEEKLY’s unique pattern of markets and 
depth coverage offers advertisers ree serena and 


used in the home. Ask your FAMILY WEEKLY 
representative why more and more advertisers are using 
FAMILY WEEKLY to fill out and complete their national 
coverage picture. Call him today. 





Famil on Family 
Weekl 


Weekly DEMOCRAT TIMES 


A af 


*There are 26,459,100 people in the 638 counties 


where FAMILY WEEKLY offers 20% or more LEONARD S. DAVIDOW ; 
coverage, and where it reaches an average of 153 North Michigan Avenue r 





“ 
iy. 


- over 62% of all families. Chicago 1, Minois 
NEW YORK 22: 406 Park Aveque 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building. 
MIAMI 32: 
+ en sat 


LOS ANGELES 5: 
Assoc., 633 South Avenue 

















World’s largest retail market that can be reached in such depth with a single jum. 








ANALYSIS OF 12 MILLION INQUIRIES: | 













How Size, Color, Position, 
And Location Affect Inquiries 





A three-years’ study is based upon inquiries 
from 8,200 advertisements in national 
magazines. 


By Dr. Daniel Starch 





ANALYSIS OF 12 MILLION INQUIRIES 
Findings from the three-years’ research conducted 
by Daniel Starch and Staff, and which carry the 
overall title of “What 12 Million Advertisement 
Inquiries Show,” are presented in Mep1a/scope 





feed magazine in three parts. These three divisions of 
subjects are indicated below according to the issue 
in which the subjects are or will be discussed: 

verage 

| Cities JANUARY 

‘ Preface 

Introduction 
Validity 


How Does Size of Advertisements Influence Returns? 

3 How Does Color in Advertisements Affect Inquiries? 

Does Position Affect Inquiries? 

Does Location on a Right or Left Page Make a Dif- 
ference? 


FEBRUARY 


Does Thickness of Issue Influence Inquiries? 
Do Inquiries Vary by Seasons? 
How Repetition of Advertisements Affects Inquiries 





How Much Do Inquiries to Different Insertions of 
the Same Advertisements Vary? 
Inquiries, Circulations, and Types of Magazines 


MARCH 


How Many Inquiries Do Advertisements Bring? 

What Kinds of Offers and Products Bring Inquiries? 

How Fast Do Inquiries Come In? 

How Do Coupons Affect Returns? 

Has the Practice of Soliciting Inquiries Increased or 
Decreased ? 

Summary 


Mep1A/scoPe is proud to present this study by 
Dr. Starch, because it is apparently the most com- 
prehensive and scholarly research on the subject of 
position, size, color, and other topics of major 
importance to buyers of media since the last study 
by Dr. Starch in 1930. Mep1a/scope believes that 
the data presented in the three installments in this 
magazine in which the Starch study are to appear 
will constitute basic doctrine in these areas for 










; F: Do Inquiries Follow Advertisement Readership? another quarter century.—The Editor. 
PREFACE organize, code, and prepare the numerous records for 
HIS study of advertisement inquiry response was punch cards. To begin with, while most of the records 
undertaken three years ago at the initiative of Daniel were obtained by correspondence, many could be secured 






Starch and Staff. Work on it continued without interrup- only by sending one of our staff members to the offices of 
tion up to the time of its completion. various companies to copy records. These companies were 
A large volume of clerical work was required to obtain, quite willing to give us the data, but they were unwilling 
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100 equals 
inquiries per 
full b/w page 
per million 
circulation 








to permit the only copy of original records to leave their 
own offices. 

Other time-consuming parts of the project included 
looking up changing circulation figures of the many maga- 
zines involved, looking up the advertisements themselves 
to verify size, color, page location, right- and left-hand 
positions of advertisements, presence or absence of cou- 
pons, number of pages in an issue, and the nature of the 
offer. And finally, even though all the data were punched 
on cards, much of the selection and tabulation of data 
suitable for specific points had to be done by hand. The 
12 million inquiries were brought by advertisements rep- 
resenting upwards of $100 million of advertising space. 

The cost of conducting this study has been borne 
entirely by this firm. A presentation copy of this report is 
being given to each cooperating company which submitted 
its confidential records to us. Their cooperation has been 
genuinely appreciated. In response to the firm stipulation 
made by most participating companies, no tabulations or 
tables have been made which would disclose names or 
confidential information. 


IMPORTANCE OF INQUIRIES 


Inquiries are important to many companies. They are 
one indication of reader interest in the product adver- 
tised. They give the advertiser an opportunity to supply 
further information. For some advertisers they furnish 
leads for salesmen, and of course in the case of products 
sold by mail they are a direct source of orders. 

In 1930, I published a study entitled “An Analysis of 
Five Million Inquiries.” It was based on confidential 
records for the years 1918-1930, which were supplied to 
me by 163 companies for some 3,500 advertisements. 
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This study was found useful by many companies. Al- 
though it has been out of print for a dozen years, 
requests for copies have continued to come in right up 
to the present. Only two weeks prior to this writing, a 
request for a copy came in from a company with the 
remark that its copy had been lent around so frequently 
that it had been misplaced. Could we send another? 

Instead of reprinting the 1930 report, we decided to 
undertake a new study following essentially the lines of 
the earlier one, but based on up-to-date inquiry perform- 
ance. We, therefore, asked several hundred companies 
whose advertisements solicit inquiries to send up their 
inquiry records covering the period from 1946 to 1955. 
Seventy-five companies kindly furnished us their confi- 
dential records covering more than 8,200 advertisements 
with a total of approximately 12 million inquiries on 
which this report is based. 

Inquiries brought by different advertisements vary 
enormously. Many factors are at work. Analysis of such 
records must be made with due regard for the compara- 
bility of data for any given problem. For example, take 
the simple question of black-and-white versus colored 
advertisements. Comparing inquiries for all one page 
black-and-white advertisements with all one-page colored 
advertisements in all publications would almost certainly 
be misleading. Kind of product, kind of offer, type of 
publication, size of circulation of a publication, and the 
like must be considered. In comparing black-and-white 
versus colored advertisements, we aimed to compare only 
records of advertisements of the same size for the same 
product and company, making the same kind of offer, 
using coupons, or no coupons, but treated separately, 


and all expressed in terms of per-million circulation. It 
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obvious, therefore, that for no single question investi- 
gated could all 12 million inquiries be used. Only those 
records were used for any one problem which were 
comparable and relevant to that particular problem. 

Several new questions not considered in the 1930 report 
have been dealt with in the present study. One is the 
trend in the practice of soliciting inquiries—whether it 
has increased or decreased. Another is a comparison of 
the number of inquiries received by different publications 
in relation to circulation, primary readers, and total 
audience. 

With one important exception and two or three 
minor differences, the conclusions drawn from our 
1930 study have been fully corroborated by the 
present study. The one important exception re- 
lates to the effect of position of advertisements in 
different sections of individual issues of a maga- 
zine on the number of inquiries sent in by readers. 
Of course, for the new questions investigated for the first 
time in this study, we have no comparative data for the 
1918-1930 period. I believe many advertising people, 
including those with no direct interest in inquiry returns, 
will find much food for thought in these new data. 

I greatly appreciate the help of the many persons in 
sending us or giving us access to their records. The 
records of a few companies were not usable, as they were 
incomplete and inadequate. For a company’s own best 
use, records should be kept most meticulously to show 
size and color of advertisements, keyed source of in- 
quiries, number of inquiries received by weeks or months, 
nature of offer, and use or non-use of coupons. 


VALIDITY 


Analysis of a large mass of inquiry returns presents the 
researcher who is seeking to understand the how and why 
of advertising performance with some unique oppor- 
tunities. In his usual work in the area of measuring 
factors related to advertising performance, the researcher 
generally must employ a technique which involves some 
degree of conscious reporting by people. Accordingly, 
he is confronted with questions like, “Did this person 
who said he read this issue actually read it?” “This 
person who said he didn’t read it, did he in fact not read 
it, or has he just forgotten or even deliberately not told 
the truth?” Techniques are available to investigate these 
questions but there always remains a gray area of 
uncertainty. 

Furthermore, the researcher usually has to work within 
some time period, he seldom can measure the whole. For 
example, he measures the number of readers within two 
weeks, four weeks, or six weeks after issue. If the 
researcher is persistent and has the funds, he can some- 
times continue his measurements over an increasingly 
longer period of time—but almost always there remains 
an unmeasured remainder. 

While these limitations by no means invalidate the 
usefulness of customary advertising research, they do 
complicate the analysis and limit the preciseness of find- 
ings so obtained. 
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This analysis of inquiry returns substantially avoids 
these two problem areas: 

1. People were not asked whether they sent in 
a coupon. The data are a count of actual inquiry 
returning actions. Memory or falsifying do not 
cloud the data-gathering precess. 

2. The time period used in this study is so long 
that very close to total response is measured. 
Coupons received six months, one year, or more 
after an advertisement appeared were counted. 

The completeness and accuracy of the basic response 
counts for individual advertisements appear to be high. 
Only faulty record keeping, deliberate falsifying of rec- 
ords by the cooperating advertisers or, conceivably, the 
loading of responses by an interested outside party could 
reduce this high accuracy. Before using returns from a 
company, a general inspection was made of the records. 
Where there was evidence of faulty or incomplete record 
keeping, the data were discarded in their entirety and not 
used in the study. The possibility of loading returns by 
an interested outside party to affect the validity of this 
study would appear to be remote. 

In processing the data, each step taken involved an 
opportunity for some degree of error. For each advertise- 
ment, response counts were converted into number per 
million circulation. The usual Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions statements, current as to the period when the adver- 
tisement appeared, were used. These ABC statements are 
averages for six-months’ periods and not for the specific 
issue in which an advertisement appeared. Hence, the 
data on response per million circulation for individual 
advertisements deviate to the extent that the circulation 
for that specific issue may have deviated above or below 
average for that six-months’ period. Collectively, the 
advertisements used were widely distributed over all 
issues, and hence, these deviations tended to cancel one 
another. 

For all tables it was necessary to select from the total 
mass of more than 8,200 advertisements those cases 
applicable to the question in point. In most cases this 
could be done with precision and complete objectivity. 
For example, advertisements could be accurately classi- 
fied by size, color, publication, position in the magazine, 
left- or right-hand page, and identical advertisements as 
between publications. For a few tables, some subjective 
judgment was involved in classifying advertisements by 
type of offer and type of advertiser. 

Response data from about 8,200 advertisements 
were used in this study. This, of course, does not in- 
clude all of the advertisements soliciting inquiries which 
appeared in magazines during this ten-years’ period. As 
mentioned earlier, a few companies kept such poor rec- 
ords that they were rejected; also, not all companies 
whom we requested furnished their data. However, there 
was a wide representation of all kinds of firms who used 
advertising soliciting inquiries, and a wide range of 
different kinds of offers. There were many more data for 
advertisements appearing in the publications of large 
circulation and general reader interest than for the small- 
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circulation, specialized publications. The original group 
of advertisers asked to cooperate were selected primarily 
on the basis of their use of the big circulation magazines 
during the study period. The data, therefore, in this 
report are based on a large sample of inquiry-seeking 
advertisements which appeared in large circulation maga- 
zines during the study period. We believe these adver- 
tisements to be representative. In short, the study is based 
on a sample of advertisements with complete counts of 
returns from these advertisements. The advertisements 
studied represent about 10 per cent of all the advertise- 
ments soliciting inquiries that appeared in the large cir- 
culation magazines during the study period. 

Throughout, the work has been carefully performed, 
checked, and rechecked. We believe that the conclusions 
on inquiry response patterns have a high validity. 

It is likely that some readers may seek to draw more 
generalized conclusions about advertising performance 
from these inquiry response findings than has been done 
here. Some of these may have merit, but a few points of 
caution are indicated: 

1. Inquiry response is but one aspect of adver- 
tising value. There is no known necessary relationship 
between inquiries and other advertising values. For 
example, high or low inquiry response is not necessarily 
directly indicative of high or low product identification, 
high or low reader product acceptance, and so forth. 

2. The average inquiry response per million 
circulation is a relatively small number. It generally 
amounts to a fraction of 1 per cent of the circulation of 
a magazine. It indicates one kind of desired response to 
an advertisement, but may well represent only a small 
fraction of the total advertising value delivered by an 
advertisement. 
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SIZE OF ADVERTISEMENT 


Large advertisements bring in more inquiries, but not 
quite in proportion to the larger space. If we take returns 
from one-page advertisements as equal to 100, half-page 
advertisements bring returns equal to around 60, and 
quarter pages produce returns equal to around 33. 


These differences appear to be due to the greater 
attention value of large space. Measurement of the read- 
ership of advertisements of different sizes shows closely 
similar differences in attracting readers. Data from the 
Starch readership studies published in Tested Copy for 
January 1956, indicate that if readers attracted by full 
page advertisements equal 100, scores for half-page adver- 
tisements are approximately 60 per cent as high. The 
relationship depends to some extent on the level of the 
scores obtained by specific half-page advertisements. The 
controlling factor appears to be the greater attention value 
of larger space. Tested copy is published six times a year 
by Daniel Starch and Staff and reports findings com 
cerning readership study. 


It should be borne in mind that doubling the 
space does not double the number of reader 
attracted. This is due to the fact that a full-page space 
is not likely to attract twice as many readers as a half 
page advertisement even though the larger space is used 
just as efficiently as the half-page space per unit of space 
occupied. The reason is this. Let us assume that a half 
page advertisement attracts 20 out of 100 readers of a 
issue of a publication. If this space is doubled and if the 
additional space is used with equal efficiency, the ful 
page advertisement can obtain in the long run only ® 
per cent of the remaining 80 of the 100 readers, or 16 
The score, then, for a full-page advertisement would he 
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36 instead of twice 20, or 40. The logic of this becomes 
evident when you consider what must happen to a high 
scoring, half-page advertisement. When a half-page adver- 
tisement attracts 60 out of 100 readers, expansion to a 
full-page advertisement could not possibly attract twice 
60, or 120 readers, when there are only 100. Instead, the 
full-page advertisement under conditions of equal effi- 
ciency for the extra half-page space would attract 60 
per cent of the remaining 40, or 24 readers. making a 
score of 84 for the full-page advertisement. 


COLOR IN ADVERTISEMENTS 


Four-color advertisements bring about 50 per cent 
more returns than black-and-white advertisements. 
This conclusion is based on data for colored and black- 
and-white advertisements of the same size. for the same 
product, appearing in different issues of the same publi- 
cation. Relative numbers were computed separately for 
each magazine. These figures were then combined for 
over-all final averages. These final figures were 100 for 
black-and-white advertisements as against 145 for colored 
advertisements. 

Our 1930 study showed approximately the same differ- 
ence. The corresponding figures were 100 for black-and- 
white as against 153 for color. The somewhat smaller 
figure in the present study, if it is at all significant, may 
reflect the effect of the larger proportion of colored 
advertisements which now appear in magazines. In the 
1920's, about 45 per cent of all one-page advertisements 
in general circulation magazines were in color. In the 
1950's, this had risen to around 70 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the relative difference in 
readership scores between black-and-white and four-color 
advertisements is almost exactly the same. Full-color 
advertisements attract about 50 per cent more readers 
than black-and-white advertisements. The difference ap- 
pears to be due primarily to the greater attention value 
of color as against the same advertisements in black and 
white. 


POSITION AND INQUIRIES 


Does insertion of the advertisement near the front 
or near the back or somewhere in the middle of 
an issue influence the number of returns? This is 
a problem to which publishers have given a great deal of 
thought in recent years. Around the turn of the century 
it was customary to bulk most of the advertisements at 
the front and at the back of a magazine. As publications 
grew in size and increased in importance as advertising 
media, there was a tendency to spread advertisements 
away from front and back toward the center. 

To evaluate definitively inquiries in relation to position 
we used only records for advertisements of the same size, 
for a given product and company making the same kind 
of offer, but located in different parts of various issues of 
the same magazine. Data from thin magazines were ex- 
cluded since differences due tc position in thin publica- 
tions would be minimal. 
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Data for advertisements for a given product, appearing 
in different issues of the same publication, were com- 
puted separately and expressed in index numbers for 
each such situation. Even with these restrictions, a sub- 
stantial amount of the inquiry records qualified as suit- 
able for this problem. 


Il Kinds of Positions 


Positions within an issue were divided into 11 groups 
as follows: Advertisements located within the first 5 per 
cent of all pages in an issue, those located within the next 
6 to 15 per cent of the pages. and so forth. Advertise- 
ments on cover positions were excluded. 

The data indicate that with the exception of 
cover positions, differences in returns due simply 
to location within an issue are very moderate. 
There appears to be a small plus value toward the front 
and back of the magazine. The accompanying chart shows 
the values in relative numbers derived from the data. The 
mean for all positions is equal to 100. 

The 1930 study indicated substantial differences in 
relation to position. Advertisements within the first 5 
per cent of pages at the front and within the last 5 per 
cent of pages at the back attracted around 40 per cent 
more inquiries than advertisements located in the middle 
of an issue. 

In the last 30 years, magazines, particularly 
those of large circulation, have aggressively sought. 
by changing make-up, to distribute editorial, ad- 
vertising, and reader interest evenly throughout 
their issues. Present inquiry data indicate that they 
have largely succeeded. Differences are very nearly 
levelled out. 


RIGHT- OR LEFT-HAND PAGE 


Our present data indicate no significant difference in the 
number of replies received whether an advertisement is 
located on a right-hand or on a left-hand page. 

In arriving at this result, we compared advertisements 
on right-hand and left-hand pages for the same company 
and product making the same kind of offer to inquirers 
in the same magazine. Data were expressed in relative 
numbers for each magazine separately. These numbers 
ior different publications when combined for final aver- 
ages, were 100 for right-hand positions and 10] for left- 
hand pages. Of course, magazines that consistently put 
most advertisements on right-hand pages were automati- 
cally eliminated from the study, as there would be no 
comparable data. 

Our 1930 study indicated a moderate advantage of 
about 8 per cent in favor of right-hand pages over left- 
hand pages. It is possible that differences which existed 
at that time have been wiped out by the conscious effort 
in the make-up of publications to distribute reader and 
editorial interest as evenly as possible throughout the 
pages of a publication. « 

The next part of Dr. Starch’s study will appear in the 
February Mepia/scope—The Editor. 
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Interview with Lee Rich 
Vice President in Charge of Media 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


All-Media Buyers at Benton & Bowles 
Supported by Strong Training Program 


Media department hasn’t had to go outside 
agency for new personnel in three years. 


T WAS back in 1952 that Benton & Bowles’ manage- 

ment took a fresh look at its media operation. 

It was found that a media proposal by a print specialist 
usually amounted to a collection of reasons why the 
client should use print. And, under the horizontal system 
then followed on most of the agency’s accounts, the print 
presentation was usually followed by an equally stout 
defense of broadcast by a radio-TV specialist. 

On the Procter & Gamble account, however, plans were 
presented on the basis of how much soap could be sold. 
The plans were presented by men who knew all media. 
Predilections for one medium over another had no part 
in the P & G decisions. And these decisions sold plenty 
of soap. 

As a result, the vertical, or group media system, orig- 
inally set up for Procter & Gamble, was developed 
throughout the agency to gear operations to the market- 
ing requirements of all clients. 


Three Media Teams 


Three media teams were formed to handle groups of 
accounts. One such team already serviced the Procter & 
Gamble brands. One of the two new teams took over 
General Foods products, and the other handled the 
remainder of the Benton & Bowles accounts. Another 
team was added in 1954 to take care of a new group of 


accounts that brought $20 million worth of billing inte 
the agency in a period of less than one month. 

These teams are officially called media account groups, 
but the man who heads Benton & Bowles’ media depart 
ment today, Lee Rich, says that “team” is the real word, 
“because that’s how we operate. We are no longer merely 
making and placing advertisements or commercials. 
Every one of our buyers today is an all-media 
buyer, and they can’t function in a vacuum. They 
have to know what kind of art and copy are coming 
up before they can place a schedule intelligently, 
in print or broadcast. And the copy writers have to 
know what we can get for them, so that they can key 
their output accordingly. It’s real team work, up and 
down the line.” 

How is Mr. Rich’s media department set up to coord 
nate this team work? 


Associate Media Directors 


Reporting directly te Mr. Rich are five associate media 
directors. “The fact that two of these men are vice prest 
dents,” he said, “is just one indication of the importance 
our top management places on the media function.” 

The two men who share vice president’s stripes wi 
Mr. Rich are Michael J. Donovan, in charge of medit 
selection for General Foods products, and Milton L 
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Kiebler. The other three associates are Lee Currlin, re- 
sponsible for Procter & Gamble accounts, Donald S. Har- 
ris, and Hal Miller, in charge of media analysis, to whom 
the other four bring their special problems. 

Reporting to each associate media director are one or 
two assistant directors, who help supervise the activities 
of media personnel working in his group. 


Media Analysis 

Media analysis is the only research arm directly 
under Mr. Rich. Media, however, has access to the files 
of the agency’s research department anytime they are 
needed. Estimators, too, are outside media’s jurisdiction, 
and are part of the accounting department. 

Media analysis assists each team with planning and 
evaluation and handles media research projects. Specifi- 
cally, Mr. Miller’s group selects, compiles, and analyzes 
data to provide the operating teams with evaluation of 
everyday media problems. Media analysis also develops 
and refines new techniques to sharpen existing tools of 
analysis and anticipates clients’ media needs to prepare 
for the future. 

One example of the work of this group is development 
of a technique to enable an advertiser to achieve com- 
parable TV weight in markets of all sizes. Using this 
technique, it is possible to predetermine the number of 
spots necessary to reach any desired percentage of 
families with a given frequency within any four-weeks’ 
period. 


Constant Reappraisal 


The department operates according to Mr. Rich’s 
theory that “media planning is a never-ending process. 
We are continually reappraising plans in light of current 
marketing conditions, competitive activity, and new media 
opportunities. This vigilance permits us to initiate both 
day-to-day tactical changes as well as long-range modi- 
fications of the media plan and its execution.” 

Mr. Miller’s analysis staff of 21 is divided into broad- 
cast, print, and qualitative evaluation groups and serves 
as one of the training areas for all Benton & Bowles per- 
sonnel, whether their ultimate goal is media or some 
other branch of agency service. 


Organization of the Team 


Here’s how Benton & Bowles’ media men are organized 
to form an operating team, and, in Mr. Rich’s words, 
“provide the client with a group of persons who are 
extremely familiar with the characteristics of their as- 
signed products.” 

Heading each team is an associate media direc- 
tor, who is responsible for media planning. 

Mr. Donovan, for instance, receives all requests for 
media plans on General Foods products. He is responsible 
for coordination of network television properties, time 
periods, and other national media. In addition, Mr. 
Donovan is the General Foods corporate media contact, 
as well as general inter-agency contact on General Foods 
media. 
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His assistant media directors, Rudolph P. Maffei and 
Thomas C. Mahon, supervise the rest of the team, insofar 
as media execution is concerned, freeing Mr. Donovan 
for his planning and liaison duties. Mr. Maffei handles 
General Foods’ coffee products, and Mr. Mahon is re- 
sponsible for Post Cereals, Gaines Dog Food, and General 
Foods institutional advertising. These men attend all 
meetings that concern media problems and follow through 
on all requests made at such meetings. They also regulate 
the work flow through the media department, set up due 
dates for project completion, and pitch in on the media 
training program. 

Each buyer on the team is responsible for evalu- 
ating availabilities and making the most effective 
and efficient media buy possible for assigned 
brands. The buyer is the primary contact between 
Benton & Bowles and the various media for gathering 
market data and information used for estimates, budgets, 
and local media contracts. Buyers work closely with 
media analysis men for accurate evaluation and assist 
with planning and initiation of recommendations. Within 
a team, buyers may be switched from brand to brand, 
as needed. Buyers have staff assistants available to help 
them, and to fill in for them when necessary. 


Executive Media Committee 


While each media group concentrates primarily on its 
specific product assignment, there is a constant inter- 
change of media thinking and opportunities through the 
Executive Media Committee. This committee consists of 
the director of media, Mr. Rich; the four associate media 
directors of the operating teams, their assistants, and Mr. 
Miller, head of media analysis. One of this group’s major 
functions, in addition to acting as a clearing house of 
current media thinking, is to anticipate future media 
trends by initiating projects designed to provide all 
groups with the latest possible information. 

As Mr. Rich says, “The best way to describe the 
philosophy underlying our organizational struc- 
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ture can be summed up in one word, ‘anticipation.’ 
This includes anticipation of media trends, new buying 
techniques, and the growth of the marketing function. 
And it includes anticipation of our own organizational 
requirements and personnel needs.” 


Training Program 


Nearly every man in the media department, from as- 
sistant media director down, came up through Benton & 
Bowles’ training program, in which Mr. Rich takes special 
pride. His theory is that “You're only as good as the men 
under you who push you to the top and keep you there. 
Our boys are good. They have to be to absorb our train- 
ing program. We think it’s the best in the business.” 

Staff assistant recruits for the media training program 
come from three sources: the agency’s store audit depart- 
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ment, other agency departments, and graduate schools of 
business. Last year, Benton & Bowles personnel men inter- 
viewed some 300 aspirants from nine leading university 
graduate schools. From these 300, six were chosen for all 
agency departments. One of the six went into media. 

Six other fledgling media men last year came from a 
year’s service in store audit. Trainees from all three 
sources spend from six months to one year in the area 
of media analysis. This period involves switching from 
broadcast to print, as needed, so that the basics of all 
media are absorbed. This work gives them the funda- 
mentals. 

The work is supplemented with weekly lectures 
by Mr. Rich and his associates, The sessions range 
from one-and-a-half to two hours, and the trainees are 
called upon to deliver presentations in defense of various 
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media as if they were in a client meeting. Presentations 
are keyed to specific market situations. 

Next stage in the program brings “guest pro- 
fessors” from other agency departments, who brief 
trainees on the ways in which merchandising, copy, art. 
and production contribute to solution of marketing prob- 
lems. After a course of these non-media lectures, trainees 
are asked to work out complete presentations, including 
all marketing problems for assigned products. 


Trainees Make Presentations 


The final test is a real initiation rite. Trainees appear 
before top agency executives, two at a time. Here, they 
deliver presentations as hypothetical account men from 
competing agencies vying for billing from the same client. 
These affairs include questions from the executives, ask- 
ing candidates for more details of various aspects of their 


proposals. 

These staff assistants are then assigned to buyers for 
additional training beyond their daily duties. It is felt 
that the buyers can now extend the knowledge of these 
assistants without having to refer back to all the basics. 
Hal Miller is in charge of the media training program. 

Mr. Rich emphasized that regardless of manpower 
needs, no trainee is pressed into regular service until his 
course is completed. “And we haven't had to go 
outside the agency for a man in three years,” he 
added. 

Mr. Rich firmly believes that it is “the hungry young 
men who think” that give the media operation a great 
future in all agencies. Media today, he asserts, offers the 
bright young person as much as account work, “in 
prestige, money, over-all knowledge of advertising, and, 
most important, in challenge to the imagination. 

“Our buyers are right alongside their supervisors, 
pushing all the time. Because they think. Maybe 80 per 
cent of their ideas are unusable. But the 20 per cent that 
are good pay off. The most important point is that the 
ideas keep coming.” 


Production of Ideas 


Here are two ideas, under investigation right now, 
generated by Mr. Rich’s “hungry young men.” 

Bern Kanner, a young assistant media director, re- 
cently asked how to determine the effect of the “fixed 
quiz show” revelations on public reaction to game shows, 
even before the ratings showed it. There wasn’t a ready 
answer, but Mr. Miller’s media analysis group was soon 
working on a way to measure it, and measure it they did. 

Another man came up with the suggestion that pro- 
vides maximum audience for a brand-new TV show, 
without spending thousands of dollars on program pro- 
motion. The importance of this concept is that most new 
shows are introduced within a few weeks of each other— 
at the start of “the season.” Once a viewer sees a new 
program two or three times, it usually becomes an estab- 
lished habit for the rest of the season. The problem is to 
attract them early. 
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It was suggested that the way to do this without calling 
on a tremendous promotion budget was to send two men 
on a two-weeks’ tour of the country to educate local 
station promotion men in top markets. Then the local 
personnel do the work. 

A major factor causing this new demand for creative 
media thinking by top quality men, says Mr. Rich, is 
television. First, he points out, a mistake made in choos- 
ing a television show can cost a million dollars, or more. 

“We can’t afford to make a mistake in TV. This is why 
today’s media man can command a respectable salary. 
You have to have good men to prevent mistakes. When 
big money is involved in a media decision, agency and 
client management realize the value of having good men 
in the right spots and are willing to pay for it. Especially 
here, at Benton & Bowles, where 62 per cent of our total 
billing is wrapped up in television.” 

(Three per cent of Benton & Bowles’ billing is in radio. 
The other 35 per cent goes into magazines and news- 
papers. } 

“But there are new creative concepts in all media. 
Flexibility plays a large part in the need for creative 
media thinking. Today you can pinpoint an audience 
geographically with regional editions of many mass 
magazines, or with spot broadcasting. You can pinpoint 
an audience by occupation or even by hobby with some 
of the increasing numbers of special interest publica- 
tions, business or consumer. Videotape, ROP newspaper 
color—all offer exciting challenges to the creative imagi- 
nation.” 


Firm Grasp of Marketing 


Mr. Rich firmly believes that today’s media man 
must have a firm understanding of marketing. 

“The averaging of two ratings and the determination 
of a cost per thousand,” he said, “is not the only requisite 
of a good media buyer. He must know the segment of the 
population that offers the highest sales potential for the 
product, why these people buy, and how purchasing 
patterns are established. He must also understand the 
price structure of an item in comparison to competitive 
products. Sometimes, even package design is a necessary 
ingredient in media planning. 

“Media today offers the young man everything 
that used to lure him into account work. Our buyers 
are part of the account group. Account executives from 
other agencies are often surprised at what the Benton & 
Bowles service departments do for them. 

“In many cases, they’ve had to do much of this work, 
including media selection, themselves. Here, the media 
men, writers, production men, and artists, all know how 
their individual contributions fit into a total selling effort. 
All the account supervisor has to do is pass the client’s 
problems along to the team. 

“Many advertising men give the client what he expects. 
I think it’s the agency’s duty to educate the client. Show 
him every possibility. In media, the agency should tell 
the client everything there is to know about every 
medium, and how it might help him sell.” a 
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PLANNING: 


try’s biggest promotion. 


AST JUNE and July all Budweiser beer sales records 
in the history of the company were broken by 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. Furthermore, as 1958 draws to a 
close, indications are that the company will increase its 
share-of-market for the fourth successive year. 

This is quite an achievement, with beer industry sales 
down for the last few years, and per capita consumption 
still declining. 

The over-all reason for such success by Anheuser-Busch 
is impact. The company staged the biggest promotion in 
the beer industry, compressing a $2 million campaign 
into a few power-packed months. 

But impact alone is not the story. The promotion has to 
be broken into its major components to reveal the basic 
success factors: 


1. A red-hot creative idea with many tie-in applica- 
tions which went beyond the company’s product. 


2. A highly alert and efficient sales team and wholesaler 
organization, which went to work to assure complete 
success. 


3. A closely integrated media strategy and tactics pro- 
gram. 


4. A bold media merchandising program which 
brought maximum cooperation from the media con- 
cerned. 


Significantly, the ability of media to provide outstand- 
ing merchandising cooperation (with quality of effort a 
prime ingredient) was a telling factor at point-of- 
purchase. It meant the difference between a big success 
and a whopping big success. 

Anheuser-Busch and its advertising agency (D'Arcy, 
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Integrated Media Strategy 
Leads Way to Record Sales 


Anheuser-Busch compresses $2 million dollar promotion into two 
impact months. Unique space idea and tremendous media mer- 
chandising support are also telling success factors in beer indus- 










St. Louis) made the merchandising cooperation possible 
by the way in which they handled the media program. 
By last March, plans were all set for the big push. 
The central idea was to induce consumers to buy two 
packages of 6-pak Budweiser beer in the regular 12-ounce 
cans. 


@ The idea had been successfully pre-tested. Tried in 
September and October 1957, in 13 central states, under 
the direction of Tom Burrows, general sales manager, 
the “Pick a Pair” idea had upped 6-pak sales some 7 
per cent over the same period the previous year. This was 
with modest point-of-purchase support and localized ad- 
vertising only. 

It was decided to go all-out in 1958 during two peak 
months, June and July. The “Pick a Pair” idea had three 
advantages attractive to retailers: 

1. The theme could be turned into a promotion for the 
entire store, not just one product. 

2. The consumer usually bought a 6-pak for this was 
the most popular take-home package. 

3. The inducement was to double an accepted take 
home purchase. 















: 





In other words, it was a basically sound merchandisi 
idea from the retailers’ point of view. The strategy from! 
Anheuser-Busch’s standpoint, therefore, was to mars 
as much advertising and merchandising power as possi 
during June and July. 

@ The media strategy and tactics had been caref 
planned. s 

During June and July every dollar of the advertising, 
merchandising, and sales promotion budgets would a 
directed toward the “Pick a Pair of 6-paks” campaigt, 
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which, incidentally, was the first promotion of its kind 
in the industry. 

In April and May the promotion would be announced 
through a strong schedule of trade paper advertisements. 
These were in food and beverage publications. Black-and- 
white spreads would be aimed at buyers, who pick their 
special storewide promotions several months in advance. 

This would be followed by a blitz campaign in con- 
sumer media in June and July. Actually, the kick-off date 
was May 26. 

Selected general magazines would receive full-color 
center-spread treatment. Life, Look, Newsweek, Time, and 
Sports Illustrated were the publications. 

Special advertisements were prepared for Ebony and 
for Negro newspapers—recognition of the importance of 
this specialized market. 

Particularly for magazines, advertising dollars would 
be borrowed from schedules in other months. The think- 
ing was to get impact instead of frequency at this given 
time. Magazine spreads offered a change of pace and 
additional merchandising opportunities. 

Special television film and recorded radio spéts would 
be broadcast on some 420 radio and television stations. 

More than 6,000 24-sheet poster and painted-bulletin 
outdoor boards would have the “Pick a Pair” message in 
full color for 60 days. These were in the 41 states per- 
mitting outdoor advertising of beer. 

On the retail level, the promotion would be tied in 
with the entire store trade. Special merchandising mate- 
rials of all types, in-store displays, newspaper tie-in ad- 
vertisements, window displays, and mats would all be 
available. There would be many ideas for local-level 
promotions suggested. Local and national media tie-ins 
would be welcome. 

In fact, every effort had been made, in advance, to 
coordinate media strategy and tactics on all levels— 
national, trade, and local. 


OAI STAGED a special report meeting on its merchandising cooperation. 
In addition to this outdoor board, it displayed a sampling of merchan- 
dising and promotion pieces. In the picture, left to right, Harry Chesley, 
dr., president, D/Arcy Advertising Co.; William Bien, vice president of 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; E. T. Rogers, regional manager, OAl, 
St. Louis; Ray Krings, advertising manager, Anheuser-Busch; George 
French, administrative vice president, OAI, Chicago. 
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THE SAME MODEL was used throughout the pr 
media, television. 


As part of the media strategy and tactics, an unusual 
outdoor-poster technique would be used to spearhead the 
creative story of “Pick a Pair.” Full color magazine 
spreads would reproduce the outdoor showings. The same 
technique would be applied to point-of-purchase mate- 
rials. In addition, the same model would appear on 
posters, in magazine spreads, in point-of-purchase mate- 
rials, and in TV film spots. Newspaper advertisements 
would carry her picture in black-and-white. 

All this was designed to combine identification and 
maximum impact. With the entire Budweiser budget tied 
into the promotion in June and July, the integrated im- 
pact of a $2 million expenditure would not be small. 

Everything was just about ready to go except for one 
phase: media merchandising. Here was the biggest pro- 
motion package in the history of the industry. No one 
knew about it yet, not even company salesmen and licensed 
wholesalers. 

How much should media and their representatives be 
told in advance? A premature leak to the competition 
would be disastrous, despite a lag which normally occurs 
before competitors can counter-attack with added promo- 
tion steam of their own. 

Anheuser-Busch and D’Arcy got their heads together 
and decided to go the limit. Media and their representa- 
tives would be told the whole promotion story, in com- 
plete confidence, and then asked how they could fit in. 
It was a big gamble, and much was at stake. 

Anheuser-Busch was engaged in a stiff sales battle to 
regain leadership in the beer industry—and the prestige 
that went along with it. 

The company was bucking a downward trend in the 
industry—in sales, in per capita usage. 

Grocery retailers would welcome good promotion op- 
portunities, as would liquor store and tavern operators. 
But they would want to be sure that they would benefit 
handsomely by a special promotion on which they are 
expected to go all-out. 

Early in March of this year meetings were held with 
each of these principal media groups—newspaper supple- 
ments, magazines, radio-television, and outdoor. 

In day-long sessions, Ray Krings, advertising manager, 
outlined the campaign. Ed Schmidt, merchandising man- 
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Dbudweiser 


NEGRO MEDIA merchandised “Pick a Pair” in many ways. Ebony 
sent out a four-page reprint, reproducing its cover, the spread, and 
a letter from LeRoy W. Jeffries, vice president. WCIN used a car card 
to link Budweiser’s negro model with disc jockey Eddie Castleberry. 


ager, told what was planned for merchandising and point- 
of-purchase effort. Then James Fabick, sales promotion 
manager, covered this facet. 

Backing these efforts were William Bien, vice president, 
marketing. Walter Smith, vice president, coordinated all 
advertising, merchandising, and sales promotion. Bur- 
rows, along with Claude Focardi, assistant to Bien, had 
the task of coordinating all sales activities. 

Agency participation was headed up by Harry W. 
Chesley, Jr., president of D’Arcy. On the Budweiser ac- 
count team were John C. Macheca and James B. Orth- 
wein, vice presidents and account executives; H. Robert 
Theis, coordinator; Walter A. Armbruster, copy chief; 
Gene M. Kowall, art; D. C. Cronin, field marketing man- 
ager, and J. Donald Ratchford, merchandising coordi- 
nator. 

At each meeting, media and their representatives were 
asked to concentrate their efforts on behalf of Budweiser 
during the “Pick a Pair” promotion period. Each medium 
was requested to counsel with the agency and the com- 
pany on what they could do. Ideas were invited. Contact 
with wholesalers and retailers was suggested. 

The D’Arcy field marketing team scattered throughout 
the country followed through on the local level. The ob- 
jective was to augment and further local media coopera- 
tion and organize wholesaler participation. 
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The response was excellent! Pleased (and helped by 
being brought into the merchandising picture at such an 
early stage) the representatives cooperated with gusto. 


Consumer magazines, Sunday supplements, radio and 
television stations, and the outdoor industry sent out 
hundreds of promotional mailings to grocery and chain 
store buyers. At the local level, contacts were made with 
buyers personally as well as by telephone. 

Typical was the radio station promotion in Rochester, 
N. Y., a contest to pick the happiest married couple. In 
another city the contest was for a pair of top tunes. 

Look sent out specially-designed cuff links. Sports /Ilus- 
trated sponsored a “pick a pair of winners” contest open 
only to grocery and beverage buyers. Two sets of world 
series tickets were the prize. 

The “Pick a Pair” theme was pushed in San Angelo, 
Texas, and Roswell, N. M., as an anti-recession program. 

Outdoor gives an indication of the extent of this mer- 
chandising cooperation. 

There’s little doubt in the minds of Anheuser-Busch 
and D’Arcy advertising executives that the enthusiastic 
merchandising efforts of media were an important phase 
in the company’s promotion and its success. It was the 
trust and advance information which made it possible. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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New survey reveals: 


retailers give first place to magazine 
endorsements and... 


retailers rate 
the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
_endorsement tops! 


Here’s how five different retail groups reacted when they were shown the Good Housekeeping 
Seal and asked to rate its influence on their customers’ purchases. In interviews... 
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65.6% of all Food Retailers 





65.2% of all Drug and said that the 


Proprietary Retailers Good 
Housekeeping 
69.2% of all Apparel and Seal 
Accessories Retailers influences 
their 
67.2% of all Furniture and customers’ 
Home Furnishings Retailers buying 
decisions. 











65.3% of all Appliance and 
similar store Retailers 











These are just some of the new facets revealed by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., 
in its recent work done in consultation with the Advertising Research Foundation. 


Another startling revelation that certainly seems to back up the retailers’ 
point of view came out when homemakers, themselves, were interviewed. The 


study shows that... 


40,930,000 homemakers are 
influenced in their buying decisions by 
the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SEAL! 


When retailers (and their customers, as well) react so strongly to Good Housekeeping and 
all it stands for—isn’t this climate of confidence the place for your advertising? 


Good Housekeeping 


22745 aoveanist® 
CREATES A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 
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on the Strengthf 
in Delawa 





Sindlinger & Company—independent analysts of people’s actions and 
reactions to products and media—interviewed 12,688 Delaware Valleyans 
in the course of continuing surveys used by leading manufacturers, adver- 
tising agencies and media. Among questions asked were several relating to 
newspaper reading habits here. The Inquirer asked that the raw data, still 
unprocessed, be tabulated from the Sindlinger files. The facts below were 
uncovered from the year-long study completed on March 31, 1958. 


On an average weekday in Delaware Valley: 


Daily Inquirer delivers Daily Bulletin delivers 

1,352,000 total adult readers 1,358,000 total adult readers 
720,000 adult male readers 661,000 adult male readers 
632,000 adult female readers 697,000 adult female readers 


On the same average weekday in suburban Delaware Valley: 


Daily Inquirer delivers Daily Bulletin delivers 
680,000 total adult readers 506,000 total adult readers 
350,000 adult male readers 244,000 adult male readers 
330,000 adult female readers 262,000 adult female readers 
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In Delaware Valley suburbs, The Inquirer covers 62.8% of adults who read 
a major Philadelphia daily (Bulletin: 46.7%). In the suburbs, 578,000 adults 
read The Inquirer exclusively—they do not read the Bulletin. (Bulletin 
exclusively : 404,000). The suburbs account for 57% of the market’s total 
retail sales! Beyond Philadelphia’s city limits, people make more, spend 
more .. . and read The Inquirer more. Doesn’t it make sense to start 
with the newspaper whose un-duplicated readers live in the richest part 
of the market? Then your first choice in Delaware Valley must always 
be . . . The Inquirer. 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of “Phila- 
delnphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


Che Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 
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SUPPLEMENTS and consumer magazines tied-in with special mailing 
pieces. 












(Continued from page 34) 

Outdoor Advertising Inc. alerted all poster plant oper. 
ators on the Budweiser schedule. Among other things, it 
offered to supply at cost miniature poster panels with the 
Budweiser design. These were for distribution to whole 
salers and retailers. Some 15,000 were ordered. : 

OAI also ran full-page advertisements in MEDIA, SCoPE, 
Advertising Age, Food Field Reporter, and Mode 
Brewery Age. It mailed 13,000 reprints. 

Three million more 12-ounce 6-paks were sold durin 
June and July than in the corresponding months of 1957, 
As mentioned before, all-time records were set. In adds 
tion, sales of Budweiser beer in other types of container 
were stimulated and showed increases. 

The “Pick a Pair” idea lingered long after the prome 
tion was over. Even today the idea keeps popping up) 

Officials of both the brewery and its advertising agency 
agree that it will be a tough job coming up with a 
promotion idea which can top “Pick a Pair.” But until 
they do, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. will continue its regular’ 
advertising program in newspapers, Sunday supplements, 
magazines, and on posters and radio and television. This 
winter the spot radio and television schedules are being 
supplemented with a new syndicated TV western, “U. S, 
Marshal,” sponsored by Budweiser in 90 markets across 
the country, and the radio broadcasts of 120 games of the 
Rangers’ hockey team and the Knickerbockers’ basketball 
club in New York on station WINS. : 
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OUT, OUT, THIRD SPOT! 


New TV tear sheets may facilitate 
detection of triple-spotting. 


ETECTION of triple-spotting will be easier, now 

that a new monitoring service, U. S. Broadcast 
Checking Corporation, is operating in the country’s 25 
top markets. It will be still easier this month, when the 
service expands to include 50 markets. 

Product of the firm’s automatic monitoring of TV 
stations are “TV Tear Sheets,” available to clients for 
a maximum one-time price of $10 per minute of moni- 
tored station output. Records for a typical minute would 
come to four electronically produced pages, similar in 
form to a storyboard, showing 20 frames of what 
appeared on TV, spaced at three-second intervals, with 
the exact time of each frame’s appearance noted beside it. 

Media men using these tear sheets, whether to check 
on triple spotting, determine whether their commercials 
ran in the scheduled time slot, or just to see how the 
competition is doing, can see them without waiting for 
the projection room to be available, can reroute them 
to colleagues (or order extra copies), scribble marginal 
notes beside frames, or compare segments of several 
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commercials at the same time, all at a price lower than 
that of kinescope. 

Tear sheets may also be used to check product protec- 
tion, technical quality of transmission, or whether a 
complete show is run without cuts. To Lestoil, for exam- 
ple, with different commercials for specific audiences, 
best reached during specific time slots, correct scheduling 
of the right commercial is of special importance. 

When Mep1A/score visited the firm’s new Lexington 
Avenue, New York, quarters, Allan Goldenthal, president, 
was just getting ready to launch initial monitoring of 
New York City’s seven TV channels and was urging his 
engineers on by telling them that they were “already 15 
years late.” He explained that “advertisers should have 
had this when television first started, and now they're 
finally going to get it.” 

Tear sheets are the output of machinery controlled by 
an electronic brain, that can record seven channels auto- 
matically for eight hours without reloading. In actual 
operation, the sound recorders and cameras rarely moni- 
tor continuously, but only during and immediately pre 
ceding or following commercials. 

USBC also monitors radio and offers self-authenticated 
time tapes to clients who want only audio checks om 
radio, or even TV broadcasts. Playback of these tapes 
gives the commercial, and official government time sig- 
nals, to confirm proper scheduling. 
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TAKE-A-BOW DEPT.: 





EDIA MANAGER of J. Walter 

Thompson, the world’s largest 
advertising agency, is the tall, urbane, 
bespectacled, fortyish vice president, 
Richard Payne Jones. Occupying a 
corner office on the fourteenth floor 
in Thompson’s offices in the Graybar 
Building, New York, Mr. Jones re- 
ports directly to Arthur A. Porter, 
head of Thompson’s multiple media 
activities. Hailing from the Deep 
South, Mr. Jones has a background 
which includes years of on-the-spot 
contact with media in practically 
every state of the Union. Early in his 
advertising career, he was with 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, where 
as a member of the media depart- 
ment, he travelled by car throughout 
the United States working with local 
Coca-Cola bottlers. 

With this training and his knowl- 
edge, Mr. Jones is fully aware of the 
constant changes which take place in 
the American market scene. 

“Since the war, many companies,” 
he comments, “have radically altered 
their marketing structures better to 
cope with the complexities of expand- 
ed markets and decentralized distri- 
bution. Advertising in many cases has 
been given greatly increased respon- 
sibility for moving products. Under 
these circumstances, there is vital 
need for a greater understanding of 
the dynamics of media and the poten- 
tial increase in advertising effective- 
ness that can be obtained through the 
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Dick Jones 


THOMPSON'S MEDIA MANAGER 


“Need for Understanding of 


Media Dynamics.” 


intelligent application of new discount 
patterns and buying opportunities.” 


A Thorough Student 


Always the thorough student, Mr. 
Jones is repeatedly seeking to im- 
prove the position of media in the 
advertising picture and is able to do 
so because of having been thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising through his field trips and 
subsequent all-media buying assign- 
ments. Besides, Mr. Jones has been 
an account executive and has worked 
in many phases of advertising. 

With his background in media 
buying and marketing, he has been 
at the media helm in the agency on 
such major accounts as Scott Paper 
Company, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Sylvania, and Reader’s Digest. 

“Over the past few years,” re- 
marked Mr. Jones, “great advances 
have been made in quantitative media 
research. Continued work along these 
lines is still needed, but a concerted 
effort to advance beyond these fron- 
tiers into the area of measuring the 
impact of various media is even more 
imperative. It is becoming more and 
more important to measure the degree 
of consumer stimulus each medium 
can be expected to put behind specific 
kinds of products.” 

Way back on August 8, 1915, Rich- 
ard Payne Jones was born in Vicks- 
burg, Miss. In fact, even now, some 


13 years later, you can still catch a 
trace of Dixie in his pleasant voice. 
Like other eminent sons of the South, 
he went to Virginia to be educated. 
He entered the preparatory school of 
Woodberry Forest at Orange, Vir- 
ginia, and was graduated in 1934. 

Instead of going to college, he went 
back to Mississippi. There he got a 
job with the U. S. Corps of Engineers 
on a Mississippi River steamboat and 
worked at it for two years. 

Later, he sold motor oil and be- 
came a cotton classer, before joining 
D’Arcy Advertising Company in St. 
Louis in 1941. 

From an employee of D’Arcy’s out- 
door field services organization, 
where he worked on Coca-Cola, Gen- 
eral Tire, and Budweiser, he became 
an administrator of the General Tire 
outdoor program. 

Later, he went with Leo Burnett in 
Chicago and used his talents both in 
media and as an account executive on 
Pure Oil and Hoover. Going to 
Thompson in 1955, Mr. Jones became 
an associate media director 

A bachelor, Dick Jones maintains 
an apartment on East 57th Street in 
the winter and spends his summer 
swimming and playing golf in the 
Hamptons on Long Island. He has a 
colonial cottage in Amagansett. 

Asked how he managed to remain 
a bachelor all these years, he smiled 
and replied, “It is becoming easier 
every year."—Joun McCartay & 
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ORGANIZATION: 


Campbell-Mithun's Media Operation 
Stresses Flexibility, Firm Control 









New approach provides agency witl 





a more creative opportunity for tack 






ling media problems. Media planners 





are hub. 











- Interview with Harry M. Johnson 
Media Director, Campbell-Mithun, Inc. 











LEXIBILITY is the principle which shapes activities “There’s a stronger client spotlight on media ope 










































in Campbell-Mithun’s media department today. But tions today,” says Harry M. Johnson. “Since we h 

it’s a type of flexibility which is based on and guided by moved closer to marketing than ever before, new areas depa 
firm objectives. There’s no looseness. It’s a centralized functioning have been opened to us.” by ¥ 
operation, developed carefully over the last few years, to Today, as in the past, the aims are simple. But t direc 
match the needs of a burgeoning advertising agency. guidance is firmer. The media department seeks to: em 

Ten years ago the agency billed $6 million. Today 1. Approach media creatively. This includes new w a 
this is reaching toward $40 million. The media depart- to use media, developing new units of space and time. Mr. . 
ment, headed for the last 14 years by Harry M. Johnson, 2. Come up with fresh media approaches which Sté i 
has grown from 5 to more than 40 persons. lients’ needs : 

. i ‘ : chents n 

Campbell-Mithun’s media operations are centered in eee ile 2 : — 
its Minneapolis home office, but it also maintains a five- . Wee ctlents pee, as ictaay a pone. hes 
man media staff in Chicago to support clients based in : A key clement is working closely and ner ase B owa 
that city. Hollywood and New York offices are completely with all depertments and people re the agency, empilp accot 
supported by media in Minneapolis. sizes Mr. Johnson. It’s exceptionally important to a indus 

Particularly in the last couple of years, the agency rounded marketing approach, as today we shoulder a “T 
department has been tackling problems characteristic of responsibility than before to see that the total adve a this | 
many media departments today: and marketing package is a good media-wise as it @§ partn 
e How to adjust administrative procedure to handle the humanly possible to make it. gathe 
increased work loads of media department personnel. ee medi 
¢ How to fit media department operations into the inte- Transition Gradual “B 
grated marketing concept, which many clients emphasize The switch to a marketing-type media departm probs 
today. began about two years ago, when a test media plan woulc 
e How to develop knowledge and skills required by client position was created. This was on a key account in th Smet 
demands for deeper, more detailed information about agency, Pillsbury, and on its successful execution hing “A 
media, and about media strategy and tactics. other reorganization moves. ated, 
e How to fit media department personnel into the crea- Robert Thompson, now one of the agency’s me 
tive and planning operations of the agency — account planners, was chosen as the guinea pig. Generally, Medi 
group, copy, art, research. task was to apply marketing principles to his m The 
¢ How to cope efficiently with the increased costs of thinking, research needs, and recommendations. opera’ 
operating media departments. At that time there were two sections within the m oe He 
40 Media/scope, January Wi Media/s 
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CAMPBELL-MITHUN'S MEDIA DEPARTMENT AT WORK 





HARRY M. JOHNSON 





(EEN EXTERNAL CONTACTS 
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V.P., DIRECTOR 
RADIO AND TV DEPARTMENT 














department: print and broadcast. The print was headed 
by Mr. Johnson. Arthur H. Lund, now vice-president and 
director, radio and television department, was in charge 
of broadcast. . 

“The two sections worked fairly closely together,” says 
Mr. Johnson. “But a big problem was coordinating media 
planning. 

“In addition, in the media department and among the 
account executives—very influential in the media selec- 
tion situations—you found tendencies to lean strongly 
toward broadcast or print. It all depended on the type of 
account and the traditional advertising practices in its 
industry. 

“This was a barrier to creative approaches. Added to 
this were time-management difficulties in the media de- 
partment, which often precluded the opportunity to 
gather data and background material to support a creative 
media idea. 

“Broadcast always presented a special problem—and 
probably always will. Sudden but very attractive deals 
would cause media plans to be tossed out the window, 
sometimes to the detriment of the over-all media program. 

“As the emphasis on marketing became more accentu- 
ated, the need for tighter media control became obvious.” 


Media Planners Are Hub 


The heart of Campbell-Mithun’s media department 
operation now is the media planner. 
He is a self-starter, able to initiate media plans and 
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to work with the account groups in developing plans 
they may initiate or suggest. He is concerned with image- 
fitting—how the product and a given medium are suited 
to each other. 

His two major assignments are: 

1. Getting as well-informed about the account as the 
account executive himself. 

2. Performing a variety of important directional tasks: 
e Sitting in on marketing and copy meetings, in fact, 
anything to get good data. 

e Analyzing service reports on all meetings. 

e Setting up broad media strategy. 

e Working with the creative people to see that copy 
strategy and media strategy match up. 

For example, Pillsbury needed a media plan for mar- 
keting a refrigerated product. 

Magazines, syndicated supplements, and network tele- 
vision were initially considered in various combinations. 
The requirements: Fit into a limited budget; produce 
something new and different; concentrate effort in metro- 
politan areas. 

Actually, print presented the biggest share of the 
problem. 

Campbell-Mithun’s creative people worked directly with 
media to develop the pioneering L-unit and later the 
junior spread. But the L-unit was not acceptable to con- 
sumer magazines. This, along with concentration of 
circulation in metropolitan areas and the fact that sup- 
plements would accept the L-unit, along with usual weigh- 
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his key people as he briefs top management on a new strategy. In i 


, media planner; Ray Mithun, president; Mr. Johnson (stand 


ing); Bob Zschunke, Bob Hood, and Bob Thompson, all media planners; Al Whitman, executive vp.8 


ing of media pro’s and con’s, pointed the way to network 
television and syndicated supplements as the media buy. 

The media director works with the media planner as 
a one-man review board. He goes over the media strategy 
and tactics of a given plan, examines the facts to support 
it, and covers all important details. 

The media planner works with. account management in 
obtaining marketing data and considering and processing 
planning requests. He presents media plans, original 
recommendations, and special requests. 

There is much communication and co-ordination be- 
tween him and the head of the radio and TV department. 

In addition, he works directly with the creative and 
research services of the agency. 

Answering directly to the media planner—in the areas 
needed—are the outdoor, time, and print buyers. The 
media planner also works with the media research sec- 
tion. 

In other words, for his given accounts, the media 
planner is the hub of media activity. 

Campbell-Mithun has four media planners working on 
some three to seven accounts each. They are Roger C. 
Bumstead, Robert C. Hood, Robert F. Thompson, and 
Robert I. Zschunke. 


Media Research Especially Important 


The media research section, headed by Charles E. 
Anderson, is a new part of the media department’s opera- 
tions. But it is considered a vital phase. 

It is primarily concerned with external media research 
proposals and negotiations. Broadcast ratings and cover- 
age analyses (e.g., Nielsen, Starch, ARB) get special at- 
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tention. Competitive advertising analyses are provided 
All sorts of special analyses are made. In addition, train 
ing of newcomers in the mysteries of media research is 
a responsibility of this section. 

The media planners are responsible for analysis of the 
broad aspects of data produced by the media research 
section. However, the burden is on media research to do 
an educational job in this area for the media department, 

Media research serves all offices of the agency—Minne 
apolis, Chicago, Hollywood, and New York. 


Media Buyers Have New Role 


Under the new system, the space and time buyers find 
themselves acquiring an ever-broadening attitude toward 
media selection. Working as they do with the media plar 
ners on assigned accounts, they find themselves digging 
deeper into given media and considering marketing needs 
more specifically. In fact, they are not making as many 
off-the-cuff decisions as they had to under the old system 

Obviously, this called for rearrangements in techniques 
and attitudes, but the result has been good. Each buyer 
feeds into the media planner, providing better opportuni 
ties for coordination of effort. All buyers find themselves 
functioning as reviewing authorities in specified areas 
All are concerned with the scheduling, estimating, and 
budgeting aspects; and they work directly with the ae 
counting department in these areas. 

They have direct contacts with media and their repre 
sentatives, as do Mr. Johnson and Mr. Lund. In Chicago, 
Clay Rossland leads the way for the five-man media stall 
there. 
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distaff members of Campbell-Mithun’s media department talk 
at coffee break. They are (from left) Evon Prose and Katie Thulin, 
buyers; Barbara Butler, space buyer; Pat Brouwer, time buyer. 
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i Tasks for Outdoor Buyer 


| Louis N. Zahonyi is the agency’s buyer for outdoor— 
one-man operation. He works with the media planners 
any phase of media strategy and tactics and furnishes 
many types of details. 
The agency depends on National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., for placement of contracts and field check- 
ing. In addition, the agency does its own checking in 
important markets. 
ovidedfy Mr. Zahonyi also works closely with the creative peo- 
, train§ ple, advising them on layout and copy approaches. 
Contracts and budget control, which are worked out 
directly with accounting, are a part of the outdoor 
of the operation. 
scan att Lund, as director of Campbell-Mithun’s radio-TV 
+ to dog partment, oversees both creative and production aspects 
of broadcast advertising. Because of his long and intimate 
experience with network radio and television, he com- 
fortably wears a second agency hat—in the media depart- 
ment—as negotiator on network proposals and advisor on 
other major broadcast proposals and programing. 
He works directly with account management and the 
rs find media planners. 
toward There is a large amount of traffic from space and time 
a plan-§ ‘epresentatives in the media department. An “open door” 
policy is maintained. The space and time buyers normally 
see the representatives. If a broad presentation is to be 
viewed, Mr. Johnson sees it. 


arch is 


rtment. 
Minne. 











Agency Relationships 

Each department head is responsible to a specified 
member of the board of directors. In this instance, Mr. 
Johnson reports to Albert R. Whitman. Mr. Whitman is 
also executive vice-president, and he heads up account 
services as well as media services. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of the operating committee, 
which meets regularly each month with a definite agenda. 
Within the media department itself specific-problem 
hicage meetings are held. The media planners have their meeting, 
ia stall the space buyers their’s, and the time buyers their’s. 


repre 
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When it comes to sessions with clients, the amount of 
participation will vary. The media planners take part 
more than Mr. Johnson, since they are dealing with plans 
and programs. 

Account solicitation is not a function or phase of the 
media department’s operation. However, Mr. Johnson 
does sit down with agency top management as needed. 
He provides data and makes suggestions. 

Over-all, it might be said that Mr. Johnson, Mr. Lund, 
the media planners, and the media research section ‘are 
concerned with media strategy. The buyers are concerned 
with the tactical execution of that strategy. 

Mr. Johnson reports that the newly organized media 
department is functioning well for the short time that it 
has been operating. There has been a marked increase in 
creative media thinking and applications. There are more 
well-rounded people in the department. And it is possible 
to move more swiftly into marketing situations when the 
need arises. 

Media, particularly through the media planners, is 





le 


Tomo Ikari, foreign exchange employee of C-M, finds his Japanese 
sorobon faster than calculator for working ovt media problems in 
agency's on-the-job training program for all account service men. 


closer to client problems. It is a part of the account group 
operation and makes substantial contributions to mar- 
keting as well as media strategy and tactics. 

Mr. Johnson does advise caution in getting such a pro- 
gram under way. It takes at least a year. Two aspects are 
especially important: 

1. Usually an agency will find itself, when it begins 
such a program, strong in either print or broadcast, 
rarely both. This must be corrected. 

2. Allowance must be made for the time it takes to 
educate other personnel in the agency about the new 
setup, its procedures, and practices. A focal point for 
such education should be the groups servicing accounts. 

One thing the marketing-type media department pro- 
vides is an operation that permits media to “dig deeper” 
into the media problems of the client than before. This 
means greater creativeness and concentration on client 


needs. & 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





By Albert J. Ackley 


RADE publications, now faced 

with tougher competition for the 
advertising dollar, should be pre- 
pared to sell more than just circula- 
tion. They should initiate a sustained 
creative merchandising service for 
advertisers. 

Several top publications already 
offer these special merchandising 
services. Other publications offer 
what they term standard services, 
such as form letters, advertising re- 
prints, counter cards, cover folders— 
all good, but very stereotyped ideas. 
The advertising manager and media 
buyer, weary of the ordinary, is look- 
ing for imaginative ideas. And, par- 
ticularly, the advertiser wants coop- 
eration in developing his own mer- 
chandising ideas. 

To illustrate this lack of coopera- 
tion, Facit, Inc., despite its compara- 
tively small advertising appropria- 
tion, approached several publications 
with various merchandising ideas, 
offering to pay from 50 per cent to 
all of the production and mailing 
costs involved. Almost all the publi- 
cations disapproved of the program, 
procrastinated, offered nothing in lieu 
of these ideas, and that was that. 





Albert J. Ackley is advertising man- 
ager of Facit, Inc., national distributor 
of Facit typewriters and calculators and 
Odhner adding machines. He was for- 
merly in the promotion department of 
Good Housekeeping. Mepia/score as- 
sumes no responsibility for his opinions 
on merchandising services by business 
publications.—The Editor. 


At 


Turns to Direct Mail 


As a result, Facit has felt that 
those advertising dollars might better 
be spent on well-planned direct mail. 

Trade publications are in a happy, 
unique position. They stand as the 
authorities in their fields, and have 
the opportunity to see each field in 
its entirety. This vantage point gives 
them an objective frame of reference, 
a valuable basis for a truly creative 
merchandising effort in behalf of the 
advertiser. 

However, it is essential that the 
publication realize and accept the 
fact that once this merchandising 
service is set up, it is to be a regular, 
continuous service to the advertiser, 
not an extraordinary service or de- 
vice to snatch that first insertion. 

In order for this new service pro- 
gram to operate effectively, a separate 
department should be established, 
headed by a top-quality creative mer- 
chandising man. It should be the 
function of the department to formu- 
late sound, workable merchandising 
ideas. It should be the job of the mer- 
chandising man to think with the 
advertiser, to incorporate the publi- 
cation’s special knowledge of the field 
with the advertiser’s ideas. 

For example, the publication could 
contribute a concrete merchandising 
service for the advertiser by provid- 
ing him with a symbolic vehicle to 
carry his (and the publication’s) 
story to the dealers, whether this is 
in the form of a clever direct mail 
piece or an appropriate window dis- 





BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS URGED 
TO OFFER MERCHANDISING SERVICES 


Advertiser decries lack of interest 
even after he offered to share expense. 


"play. Or, in the case of an office ma 










chine manufacturer, such as Facit, am 
oil trade publication might outli 
the special mathematical problems ¢ 
countered by its readers in the cour 
of their business day. Then Faeij 
could formulate programs designed 
to show how its machines help 
solve these problems. 







What about Cost? 


There are many ways that publ 
cations can handle the costs th 
would naturally arise from introd 
ing this necessary merchandising 
service. 

The publication could base rai 
on a new “double rate card” syste 
This would show the advertiser 
the extra charges would be for me 
chandising services. Or, as indicate 
in the case of Facit, the manufact 
may offer to pay for part or all 
the production costs that arise fre 
implementing a program. This is ¢ 
pecially true if the idea origin 
with the advertiser. 

As for the basic overhead expen 
of the merchandising departme 
with a top-quality man, and possil 
a secretary or an assistant, this co 
could be offset by a slight increase i 
rates. This nominal increase wo 
mean little to the advertiser who 
assured that he was getting this 
cial merchandising help. In additi 
this added service might attract 1 
advertising and pay for itself. 3 
would most certainly provide t 
space salesman with a potent 1 
selling point. 
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IN Cc © | M E be This is the Solid Cincinnati Market 


A 19-county, 3-state area that rates top 
consideration in any national campaign. 
e Population.... ; 1,564,100 
e Households... 482,000 
e Effective Buying 

Income... ...... ..$2,816,318,000 
e Total Retail Sales. .$1,849,870,000 
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rossih information that can be made available for almost any type of product, for almost 
his Gn any important brand. Like to know who, what, where your market is . . . by age, in- 
come, size of family, many other characteristics? The answers are here in this gold 
mine of information about 130 different product classifications. Ask about a specific 
= profile on your product category or brand. Call The Enquirer’s Research Department. 
= Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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COMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES: I! 


Six Problem Areas 
In the Comparison of Media 





Assuming concept of comparability is valid. 
where do we go from there? 


By Alfred Politz 


A Strupy or Four Mepta 


In its series on the comparability of advertising media, 
Mep1A/score believes it is well to pause at this point 
and refer to some principles. Two articles have been 
contributed so far, one by Dr. Howard D. Hadley of 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, and the other by 
John F. Maloney, of The Reader’s Digest. Dr. Thomas 
E. Coffin, of the National Broadcasting Company, will 
pick up the subject in February. This issue is devoted 
to Alfred Politz, and it reprints a somewhat reduced 
version of his introduction to “A Study of Four Media,” 
conducted for Life by Alfred Politz Research. Inc., and 
published in 1953. 

In its own introduction to this study, Life wrote: 
“Life believes that while every good advertising me- 
dium should state its own qualities, it can also afford 
to recognize the good points of other media. In this 
study, the reader will discover new strengths in all 
the media measured—new strengths which indicate 


N APPROACHING any media measurement, the re- 
searcher finds himself in a position of dual responsi- 
bility. In the first place, there are specific study objectives 
agreed upon with the sponsor of the study. Second, there 
is the equally important responsibility to the advertisers 
and their agencies who are eventually to use the findings. 


1. The Concept of Comparability 


Whenever various media are considered with the aim of 
utilizing some but not all of them, the question of com- 
parability occurs either implicitly or explicitly. Recog- 
nizing that different media have different characteristics, 
a problem is created in the advertiser’s mind. It is made 
more complicated by the liberties one takes in everyday 
language. In an attempt to do a little bit of terminologi- 
cal housecleaning, let us start with the advertiser’s actions. 
In a local area where he wants to sell, the advertiser may 
have two media available—for example, newspapers and 
car cards. Suppose the circumstances make it appear ad- 
visable for him to use only one of the two media. What 
does he do? He attempts to get an idea in his own mind 
concerning these media through impressions by direct 
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greater marketing possibilities than ever before.” This 
preface concludes: “The Study of Four Media .. . is 
a justification for the belief that in the American 
economy today there is room for many types of adver- 
tising media, provided that each, in its own right, can 
arouse sufficient interest and respect among the Amer- 
ican people.” The preface was signed by A. Edward 
Miller, then director of research. and Herb Breseman, 
advertising research director. 

Mepta/score is reprinting the introduction by Mr. 
Politz because it considers it to be a lucid exposition 
of the problems met in studies of the comparability of 
media, and because it agrees with Life that our whole 
economy will gain if each medium develops its strong- 
est story and presents it upon a basis which makes 
feasible comparisons with other media, to aid adver- 
tisers in making choices most fruitful for the accom- 
plishment of their individual objectives. 


observation and by the study of various statistics related 
to the two media. He then decides on one of them. Some 
body might say these two media are not comparable- 
they are like apples and oranges. The advertiser may 
agree, but he still makes a decision. 


Looking at two things for the purpose of making @ 
selective decision is the act denoted by the term “com 
pare.” Can one compare apples and oranges? Yes, one 
not only can compare them, but one is forced to compare 
them in a multitude of daily life situations. A person who 
has an appetite for fruit and walks by a fruit store dis 
playing apples and oranges compares the two. He says 
oranges taste better and buys oranges. That is, he com 
pares the two in terms of taste. Or he says apples are 
cheaper and buys apples. Then he compares the two in 
terms of cost. Where, then, is the point of confusion? kt 
arises from the fact that a significant characteristic of 
one item often is used as if it had equal significance with 
the other item. Item A may lose in comparison with Item 
B with respect to property One; it may win over B with 
respect to property Two. In such a situation, of cours 
the use of either property One alone or property Two 
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alone as a basis for decision will lead to difficulties. This 
danger exists whenever a comparison of media is made 
in terms of a part of all causes which contribute to sales, 
and yet, this part is treated as if it included all causes. 
All decisions by the advertisers in reference to the se- 
lection of a medium are normally aimed at obtaining 
the greatest sales volume per dollar expenditure. There- 
fore, one may say: All media are and have to be com- 
pared in these terms. However, in the absence of exact 
data expressing the sales power per media dollar, the 
advertiser makes his own estimates about the sales power. 
One might call it judgment or intuition. The medium he 
decides to use for his specific purpose is, in his judg- 
ment, the one that most likely compares favorably with 
the other in terms of sales effected per dollar spent. He 
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CoMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES 


Can one compare apples and oranges? Yes, one not 
only can compare them, but one is forced to compare 
them in a multitude of daily life situations. 

* 
The delivery of an audience for the advertiser is the 
fundamental function of any medium. There are three 
main aspects to an audience: (1) size; (2) composi- 
tion; (3) frequency of exposure. 

e 
Media selection, like advertising in general, will never 
become a science—it will forever depend on experience, 
skill, and genius. 


The distinction between recall and recognition is a 
matter of degree. The greater the resemblance between 
the stimuli and the subject to be remembered, the more 
we are inclined to speak of aided recall. If the re- 
semblance approaches identity, we are inclined to 
speak of recognition. 


Among all good data against which a survey of maga- 
zine reading can be checked, nothing is more closely 
related than the Audit Bureau of Circulations figures. 


SSCS 


may regret that his judgment of sales effectiveness has 
to be based on incomplete data, or on non-comparable 
measuring units; on clues, rather than proof. But the non- 
existence of the ideal data on sales per media dollar does 
not unburden the advertiser from his task of making a 
comparative decision. 

Outside of the mail-order business, there is hardly any 
advertiser who possesses data directly related to sales per 
media dollar. Therefore, most advertisers estimate the 
relative sales effectiveness by indirect methods. They try 
to collect data on as many media characteristics as possi- 
ble which contribute to the sales effectiveness for their 
specific products. 


2. Various Media Measurements 


As stated above, it would appear ideal to evaluate media 
by the sales they produce. Very understandably, hope 
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flares up occasionally that such a study can be done by 
simply comparing the purchases of a group of people 
exposed to advertising with a similar group not exposed to 
advertising. The differences found between the two groups 
are presumed to describe the influences of advertising. The 
two-way causation from advertising awareness to product 
purchase and from product purchase to advertising aware- 
ness interferes with the use of the data as a measure of 
advertising effect. In other words, the mere existence of 
advertising awareness and product purchase or use does 
not prove that the advertising awareness was the factor 
that caused the purchase and use of the product. 

Theoretically, there are designs in research through 
which the overall selling influences of media become 
measurable. A series of controlled experiments as rigor- 
ous as those conducted in chemistry or physics would be 
required. Advertising has to be introduced and withdrawn 
from the various media under study. To keep all other 
factors, including copy treatment, constant with a repre- 
sentative multitude of products and services with respect 
to different media, such as newspapers, television, maga- 
zines, and radio, is an enormous task. The participation 
of many advertisers is essential, and risks of sales losses 
on their part are involved. For all practical purposes, the 
difficulties may be insurmountable if a complete repre- 
sentation of different products is included and the survey 
is done on a nationwide scale. On the other hand, the 
practically feasible restriction of sales measurement tests 
to a few specific products in a single locality was consid- 
ered too narrow for this particular study. 

There are other measurements that express pure charac- 
teristics of the medium itself without limiting the generali- 
zations by dependence on a few specific products. These 
measurements do not express sales power directly, but 
properties of the medium that are related to its sales 
power. The simplest among these measurements is ob- 
tained through audience statistics. 

The delivery of an audience for the advertiser is the 
fundamental function of any medium. There is agreement 
among all media that there are three main aspects to an 
audience: (a) the size of the audience, (b) the composi- 
tion of the audience, and (c) the frequency of exposure. 


3. Units in Space and Time 


The measuring units employed in this study are indi- 
vidual issues of the publications and individual broadcasts 
or telecasts of specific radio or television programs. 

As advertising terminology indicates, some media sell 
time and others sell space. These two magnitudes are 
independent of each other. One cannot say that 50 hours 
of broadcasting are equivalent to 50 pages of reading and 
picture matter, or any other number thereof. Consequently, 
a complete comparative evaluation of media cannot be 
achieved through the selection, per se, of the units of space 
and time. 

It may appear, on the surface, that one would have 
approached equivalence if the audience of the advertising 
message itself had been measured rather than the enter- 
taining and informative vehicle. That is, the audience of 
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ads and commercials could have been established, possibly 
even in terms of costs. However, besides other difficulties, 
a simple and yet an enormous technical obstacle would be 
erected. The “commercial” and the “ad” not only depend 
on the medium, but also, to a very strong extent, on the 
skill exercised in the copy. If an advertiser’s radio com- 
mercial were compared with his half-page advertisement 
in a woman’s magazine, for instance, we would not know 
whether the greater or smaller audience per dollar found 
in radio were due to radio, or due to the form or size of 
his printed message. This device still would not have 
established increased comparability between time and 
space media; it would, at the same time, have required 
additional technical machinery to move the results into the 
proximity of satisfactory reliability. 

The public’s memory—ability to recall or to recognize— 
is less reliable in reference to a specific advertisement and 
a specific commercial than to a specific issue of a publica- 
tion and to the specific broadcast or telecast of a whole 
program. Most advertisers, in fact, desire that one com- 
mercial on the air resemble the last and the next to follow 
and that a printed advertisement similarly conform to its 
predecessor and successor so that a continuity of impres- 
sion is obtained. 

It is for this reason that a person has difficulty discrimi- 
nating in his memories between one commercial and 
another, for example. With complete conviction and sin- 
cerity, a person may claim to have heard a specific com- 
mercial while in reality he has heard a similar one. 

It would be most unfortunate if, in the light of so many 
considerations, partially of unexplorable character, media 
research should present itself as removing the burden of 
decision from the shoulders of advertisers and agencies. 
Media selection, like advertising in general, will never 
become a science—it will forever depend on experience, 
skill, and genius. But research is able to let the skillful 
and ingenious media buyer start his application of judg- 
ment on a higher knowledge level—if the research work is 
sound and does not misinterpret or encourage misinter- 
pretation. 


4. Recognition and Recall 


Faced with a problem of measurement, the advertising 
researcher must frequently choose between the alternatives 
of recall and recognition. The terms, as used in practice, 
denote an oversimplification. In reality, the distinction 
between recall and recognition is a matter of degree. All 
recall is aided by external or internal stimuli. The greater 
the resemblance between the stimuli and the subject to be 
remembered, the more we are inclined to speak of aided 
recall. If the resemblance approaches identity, we are 
inclined to speak of recognition. 

Accepting the more common usage of these terms, it is 
better to establish readership of a publication by recogni- 
tion than by aided recall. Assuming that in the case of 
measuring audiences of the leading radio and television 
programs recognition is superior to aided recall, it would 
be desirable to establish listening to radio, or viewing of 
television, by means of recognition. But, since this would 
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have required playing back half-hour to one-and-one-half 
hour programs, the field operation would have becom 
virtually impossible. Our organization has used play-bad 
recordings in the past, but here they would be impractical 
In fact, with miniature movies to represent TV shows 
each interview would have to be many hours in duration 
Therefore, the aided recall technique was employed in th 
measurement of radio and television programs. 

No doubt, the use of recognition for print media anj 
the use of aided recall for the air media are, themselves 
factors interfering with comparability. However, from th 
moment that one has no identical units that can be meas 
ured for both print and air media, the importance of idep. 
tical measuring methods is substantially reduced. 












5. Balanced Accuracy 


The total data-producing operation, usually referred \ 
as the survey, actually consists of several distinct parts 
each subject to its own accuracy problem. One may hav 
an excellent questionnaire design which, because of its 
psychological treatment of the subject and organization, 
of the questions, has a maximum opportunity to produc 
trustworthy responses. And yet, simultaneously, one may 
have inadequate interviewing in the field. In this case, t 
combination of the two operations—questionnaire desig 
and field interviewing—leads to an accuracy limited 
the weaker of the two operations. If we add to these t 
steps of timing in the field, blueprint of the sample, sa 
pling in the field, tabulation, and analysis, the goal inj 
survey must be analogous to that of constructing a chai 
in which each link is as strong as the total. 





















6. Validation 


In a field such as media research, where theoreti 
presentations are often more confusing than clarifyings 
an advertiser, it is helpful to provide some practical i 
cations as to the trustworthiness of the data. It is cust 
ary to compare the survey findings with certain ka 
data, such as education, make of cars owned, home o 
ship. These comparisons are not shown as “proof” 
irrevocable accuracy. They are intended as clues for j 
ing the likelihood of trustworthiness of the main data 
subject under study. 

The characteristics used as a check become increasit 
indicative the closer they are related to the subject 
study. Among all good data against which a su 
magazine reading can be checked, nothing is more cle 
related than the Audit Bureau of Circulations figures. T 
number of people who buy or subscribe to a magazine} 
more intimately associated with the number of people 
read a magazine than is the number of homes owned 
make of car owned. 

If a biased sample overrepresents the population gre 
that buys magazines, it most likely also overrepresents 
population that reads magazines. If a poorly desig 
questionnaire, or inadequate interviewer execution, 
mits respondents to exaggerate or understate reading of 
magazine, it most likely permits respondents to exagge 
or understate purchase of the magazine. 
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ADVERTISING GAINS 
1958 59 vs. 1957 58 














UP! 


the direction Is 


Orders from brand new advertisers (some 
pictured above)...larger schedules from many 
who’ve been regular advertisers...are 
boosting FAWCETT WOMEN’S GROUP 
linage and revenue. 


If you, too, want to reach extra millions 
of young, married women at realistic 
rates, investigate the active market 
offered by FWG. Call us for details! 


TRUE CONFESSIONS + MOTION PICTURE 


67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 





If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows into a trend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News . . . news related 
to other news . . . news studied, 


sTuFFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

. . » business journalists 
since 1873 





MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





How One Advertiser 
Doubled Response 


ar od li di wis 


From Engineering Publications 


Adapts advertisements successful i 
other fields to that of engineering. 


By James M. Jenks 


HE STEADY-EYED assurance of 

an advertising man explaining 
why a successful advertisement works 
is matched only by the timidity with 
which he approaches an untested 
idea. Naturally, we have a degree of 
confidence in all advertising ideas, or 
we wouldn’t have suggested them in 
the first place. 

But the pressure is really on for us 
in the “response” advertising busi- 
ness, where we have to count coupons 
first, and then orders, before we can 
share any plaudits. 

For a number of years, we at the 
Institute have been laboring under a 
delusion fostered by one of my prede- 
cessors (name withheld), that, gen- 
erally speaking, a good advertisement 
in one publication will be a good 
advertisement anywhere. We had a 
number of facts and figures to back 
this reasoning: 

Item No. 1: A good “business-man- 
oriented” advertisement in the busi- 
ness books almost invariably pulls 
just as well on a comparative cost 
basis in the technical publications. 
These two groups form the basis of 
most of our space buying. 

Item No. 2: Several specially pre- 
pared “engineering-oriented” adver- 
tisements for the technical publica- 
tions were tested and flopped miser- 
ably. Ergo, use the same copy in 
both places to be safe. 


What we didn’t see, until recently, 








James M. Jenks is vice president of 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 


York. 


was the fallacy of believing in Ite 

No. 2. For we were not really testing 
“engineering - oriented” advertise 
ments at all. In fact, we weren’t ée: 

ing anything. We were simply 

new copy approaches. These will fail 
as all response advertising men wil 
admit in the privacy of their favorite 
bars, approximately nine times out of 
ten. So, the years rolled by with the 
same old idea ingrained in our minds 
that there is no use changing the copy 
for the publication. 

We placed advertisements, tested 
new media, wrote new copy. Th 
coupons and business came in, am 
in a satisfactory manner based o 
previous experience. Still the ides 
rankled in our minds that there must 
be some way to squeeze another 
coupon, another order out of thos 
advertisements in the engineering 
publications. If a “business-mam 
oriented” advertisement works well in 
engineering publications, surely it 
can be improved on. 

Then suddenly, over a luncheon ia 
an expense-account-supported restat 
rant populated by the denizens of 
Madison Avenue, the idea was born. 

“Don’t write a new advertise 
ment for engineering publics 
tions. Just take a successful ad 
vertisement and change a word 
or two to catch the engineer’ 
eye.” 

Feverishly, we recalled our current 
crop of successful advertisements 
Not much of a problem here, as ally 
response advertising man will agree 
There can’t be more than two or three 
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Changing one word in the headline, “engi- 
neer", was all that was necessary here. 


really good advertisements at any one 
time. Finally, we seized an old stand- 
by headline: “For the Business Man 
Who Refuses to Stagnate.” 

This tried-and-true advertisement 
had pulled well in every conceivable 
type of book, including all the tech- 
nical publications in which we regu- 
larly ran. Out came the pencil—one 
stroke, and a new advertisement ap- 
peared: “For the Engineer Who Re- 
fuses to Stagnate.” 

Response? Well, let me tell you. 
this advertising business is not all 
guesswork, no indeed. We knew all 
along this idea would work. If we 
hadn’t known, we wouldn’t have sug- 
gested it. 

But, not even in our fondest 
dreams, did we expect to get what we 
got! “For the Business Man Who 
Refuses to Stagnate” in a certain 
technical publication where we 
had previously run the same ad- 
vertisement so many times, we 
averaged 139 replies. “For the 
Engineer Who Refuses to Stag- 
nate” we have had more than 
twice as many inquiries. Change 
a few words, double the returns! 

Other technical or engineering pub- 
lications showed the same results. 
Astounded, flabbergasted, amazed, 
delighted, all these describe our feel- 
ings. And shamefaced, too, for not 
comitig up with the idea sooner. It 
was so obvious, we couldn’t see it. 
Advertising is not, and never will be, 
a business in which all the answers 
will be found in text books or experi- 
ence. Often, you have to wing it! & 
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Here’s how over 50 top advertisers 
are reaching a big new market: 








It’s through Farm Store Merchandising, the only publication 
directed exclusively to the farm store owner dedicated to help- 
ing him in all phases of his operation, particularly to helping him 
with his “growing pains” (farm store sales have already grown 
to an annual nine billion plus.) What does a farm store sell? 
Here’s a breakdown of the 30,533 farm stores receiving Farm 
Store Merchandising. Check it through, see if the farm store 
doesn’t represent a big new market for you. 


75.5% sell livestock and poultry supplies 45.3% mix feeds 
70.8% sell animal health supplies 53. 3% sell pet food 
56.5% sell field seeds 50.6% sell chicks 
50.5% sell garden and lawn 67. 5% sell pesticides 
supplies 29.0% sell paints 
57.4% sell garden seeds 46.7% sell hardware 
33.1% sell power lawn mowers 91.2% sell feeds 
70.0% sell dry fertilizer 55.2% sell twine 
24.6% sell building supplies 40.4% sell fencing 
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published exclusively for farm store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


... business journalists since 1873 





New York Kansas City 





Chicago 





Demand for Product Specialists 
In Media Field Is Growing 


Managements also looking for media buyers 
who can apply imagination to their jobs. 


UR recent, short-lived recession 

has emphasized to advertising 
agencies that they must operate more 
efficiently and, specifically, hire per- 
sonnel more judiciously. From all in- 
dications, we’re heading for another 
boom period, and it is possible that 
the lessons of the readjustment of 
1957-58 will be forgotten. However, a 
factor that may prevent this is the 
rising cost of doing business and the 
continuing decline in agency net 
profits. 

Two significant trends have emerged 
in the past year in relation to the 
hiring of media people. One has been 
the increase in the demand for prod- 
uct specialists within the media field, 
and the other has been the emergence 
of the media executive who, besides 
using the slide-rule and _ statistical 
charts, also applies a measure of crea- 
tive imagination and educated intui- 
tion to his job. 

Product specialization, which has 
long been the most important element 
in the selection of copy, art, and ac- 
count servicing talent, has now in- 
truded into the media field. This is 
a limiting element which may lead to 
the inbreeding of talent and, if car- 
ried too far, to a form of creative 





Jerry Fields is director of Jobs Un- 
limited, New York placement service 
specializing in advertising and public 
relations personnel. 
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By Jerry Fields 


sterility. The emphasis upon speciali- 
zation has become so strong in some 
phases of the business that, for exam- 
ple, when it comes to hiring a man 
for a food account, it is not sufficient 
to require him to have had food ex- 
perience, but it must be specific ex- 
perience on frozen food, or dog food, 
or baby food, or dry cereals, or wet 
cereals, and so on. 

Three out of five orders to fill 
media jobs that we have received in 
the past year have carried product 
specialization qualifications. One 
client insisted that their assistant me- 
dia man have heavy liquor experi- 
ence. No matter how qualified a can- 
didate may have been, if he did not 
have many years of experience buy- 
ing space for liquor accounts, they 
wouldn’t talk to him. The media men 
we knew who had liquor experience 
were weary of the complex rules and 
regulations of the industry and 
wanted the chance to switch to other 
products. They would not move to an 
agency where they would continue in 
the same product area. 

Another agency insisted that its 
new media man have a long history 
of working on drug and toiletry ac- 
counts. This is a product area that 
has grown tremendously during the 
past year, and in which the demand 
for talent has far outstripped the 
supply. Consequently, the only way 
any agency can get a drug or toiletry 


man in media or account manage. 
ment is to buy him away from some 
one else. As a result, salaries in these 
areas have become inflated. The only 
hope of solving this problem is for 
management to train more persons, 
and for the media-buying business to 
publicize to the young people start 
ing out in the advertising busines 
the opportunities for careers in me 
dia. One of the effects of this empha 
sis upon product specialization is that 
the man with well-rounded experience 
finds fewer job opportunities. 

The other significant trend in the 
placement of media personnel is that 
top management in agencies and aé 
vertiser companies is becoming dis 
enchanted with research—and statis 
tically-oriented media men—and is de 
manding media talent that possesses 
the ability to use statistical tools with 
imagination. What management * 
looking for today in media-buying 
executives is men who can use whal 
might be termed “educated intuition.” 
This is the ability to take all th 
facts and figures, evaluate them, and 
then make decisions based on this 


calculated opinion. i 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


Popular Mechanics has been put 
chased by the Hearst Corporation 
becoming the eleventh special-intere# 
magazine published by the firm. 
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if you want your advertising to pull inquiries like this... 


and you also want it to attract attention like this... 


MACHINE DESIGN is for you! 


It used to be that you couldn’t expect many inquiries when you went after high readership 
scores. At least, it never worked out that way. 


Times have changed. 


Here’s a magazine that is read more thoroughly by more engineers, in more plants than any other 
design publication. It has reader-attracting power second to none. 


It is also the first such magazine to pull a volume of inquiries comparable with 
publications which only have inquiries to offer. 


That’s why MACHINE DESIGN is getting results for more design-field advertisers 
than any other magazine. 


Your advertising belongs in MACHINE DESIGN, if you like results. 


a [Penton @ publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 








In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fioxma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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DINO G. VALZ 
is media director of Sutherland- 
Abbott, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This is what he has to say on 


choosing business publications... 


66 By means of his particular editorial contribution every publisher 
competes for something more precious than gold—his readers’ time. 


Those publishers who succeed in good measure establish with their 
readers a genuine rapport which agencies can use to their clients’ ad- 
vantage in communicating with customers and prospects. Business 
publications of this kind discriminating media buyers can recommend 


with conviction. 9 9 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in selecting business 
publications. There must always be interpretation and 
evaluation of all of the facts to determine the most effective 
media for your industrial advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building 


330 West 42nd Street ..... 
New York 36, New York 


+ ° 
é 
Tess* 





Jan. 19-21: 


Feb. 19-20: 


Mar. 5-6: 


Mar. 24-26: 


Apr. 7: 


Apr. 12-16: 


Apr. 16-19: 


Apr. 20-23: 


Apr. 23-25: 


May 24-27: 


June 7-10: 


June 8-11: 


June 14-17: 


June 16-19: 


June 28- 
July 2: 


Newspaper Advertisi 
Executives Assn., 
water Beach Hotel, Ch 
cago. 

National Business 
cations, state of the 
tion night, The She 
ton-Park, Washingto 
D.C. 

Magazine Publisher 
Assn., Midwest regia 
convention, Sherat 
Hotel, Chicago. 
American Marketing 
Assn., public utiliti 
conference, Statler 
tel, Detroit. 
Magazine Publishe 
Assn., Public Affai 
Council, The Sherate 
Park, Washingten, D. 
Peint-of-Purchase 
vertising Institute, F 
mer House, Chicago. 
Premium Assn. of Amer 
ica, Navy Pier, Chicag 
National Business P 
lications, Jokake and 
Paradise Inns, Phoenix 
Advertising Federation 
of America, Deseri 
Ranch and Colonial In 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Bureau of Advertising 
American Newspap 
Publishers Assn., Wal 
dorf-Astoria, New York 
American Assn. of A¢ 
vertising Agencies, The 
Greenbrier, White Su 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
Associated Busines 
Publications, Skyt 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
Advertising Federatie 
of America, Leaming 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Sher 
man Hotel, Chicago. 
National Industrial A¢ 
vertisers Assn., Fair 
mont and Mark Hopkiss 
Hotels, San Francisco. 
American Marketing 
Assn., Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

Advertising Assn. of the 
West, Tahoe Tavern, Tt 
hoe City, Calif. 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 









WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS: 


Ferment in Hometown, U. S. A. 


What are the advantages and drawbacks 


of this most local of local media? 








RESTLESS advertiser who blun- 
ders off Madison Avenue into 

the hinterlands of the weekly news- 
paper field in quest of fresh ways to 
reach his market is in for a shock. 
He'll find first that most of his 
preconceptions are wrong. He'll dis- 
cover for example, that the stereotype 
of the small country paper is false as 
often as it’s true. Certainly, there are 
plenty of four-page weeklies whose 
type fonts look as if they were cut in 
1820; whose artwork appears as 
through a glass darkly; whose col- 
umn measure is so old-fashioned that 
the page is almost as wide as it is 
deep; whose makeup is less enterpris- 
ing than a grade school mimeograph 


sheet. 
Plenty of Weeklies 


On the other hand, there are plenty 
of fat, sleek weeklies which turn 50- 
page editions off modern rotary 
presses every Thursday; whose well- 
written news columns (set on bat- 
teries of Linotype machines) display 
a decent respect for professional 
standards; whose makeup is as slick 
as anything you are likely to see in 
most metropolitan dailies; and—most 
important — which are chock full of 
advertising. 

Differences among weeklies run the 
gamut between the two extremes. In 
fact, the number and variety of 
weekly newspapers is one of the most 
striking things about the field. Ac- 
cording to Weekly Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives", there are 8,268 weekly, 
bi-weekly, or tri-weekly newspapers 





"Weekly Newspaper Representatives is an organiza- 
tien owned by the National Editorial Association, an 
‘mociation of weeklies. WNR nationally represents 
oer 7,000 weekly newspapers. 
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which have at least part-paid circula- 
tion. 

This figure is likely to be a revela- 
tion to many advertisers and (to a 
lesser degree) many agency execu- 
tives. The reason: the slim SRDS 
Weekly Newspaper Rates & Data book 
gives little clue to the size of the field. 
SRDS limits its service to ABC week- 
lies, and in weeklies—alone among 
consumer print media—ABC audits 
only a fraction of the existing news- 
papers. In Illinois, for example, there 
are better than 500 weekly news- 
papers, of which only 25 are ABC. 
California, with nearly 400 weeklies, 
has only eight. 


Many Problems 


The paucity of audited circulation 
data is only one of the many prob- 
lems faced by weekly publishers in 
their only moderately successful com- 
petition for national advertising dol- 
lars, Audits, say publishers, often 
cost more money than closely budg- 
eted weekly newspapers can afford. 
Then, too, impartial audits mean con- 
stant pressure for subscription bill 
collection. Weekly publishers, whose 
periodicals are very personal parts 
of the fabric of the communities they 
serve, are reluctant to dun friends 
and neighbors for payment in order 
to satisfy the auditor’s requirements. 

Closely tied to the auditing prob- 
lem is the lack of market and audi- 
ence data which national agencies 
routinely require of any medium 
deemed worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Many weeklies, it’s true, provide 
advertisers with concise promotion 
pieces outlining basic facts about the 
paper’s deliverable market. Some of 












the richer weeklies have developed 
extremely professional presentations 
which answer most of the questions 
asked by buyers of media. But by 
and large, the weekly newspaper field 
is unknown territory so far as bona 
fide media research is concerned. 

Warren Grieb, general manager of 
WNR, is acutely conscious of the 
need for genuine media research in 
the field. “We'd like to prove,” he 
says, “that daily coverage of our mar- 
kets, substantiated by ABC, is not 
necessarily a true picture. We'd like 
to pick some average weeklies and 
run readership studies comparing 
them with competing dailies.” 

The reason WNR can’t do this, Mr. 
Grieb implies, is the lack of financial 
support from publishers, who don’t 
often think in research terms. Con- 
versely, advertising linage trends in 
effect demand such research. Mr. 
Grieb estimates that automotive lin- 
age declined some 4.5 million lines 
in 1957 from the 1956 level. 


Structure of Advertising 


In order to appreciate the import 
of this, it is necessary to understand 
the structure of weekly newspaper 
advertising. The bulk of weekly news- 
paper linage (some 90 per cent) is 
in retail classifications: food stores 
(weeklies’ usual Thursday or Friday 
publication date is a boon) ; regional 
public utilities with a selling and a 
public relations job to do; local de- 
partment stores; the myriad retailers 
flourishing in the new shopping 
centers. 

National linage represents only 10 
per cent of weeklies’ volume, but, as 
one observer terms it, it is consid- 
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ered the “gravy” linage. And of that 
national linage the automotive classi- 
fication accounts for 80 to 85 out of 
every 100 lines. 

Last year, the automobile industry 
jettisoned its traditional cooperative 
advertising programs which had oper- 
ated in favor of media such as weekly 
newspapers. Under the old system, 
the dealer-factory co-op money was 
matched dollar for dollar and admin- 
istered by factory-dominated co-op 
pools. 


How Money Was Spent 

The money was spent according to 
a rigid formula whereby funds were 
allocated to the dealers’ local area in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
dealer contribution. This meant that 
small-town and suburban areas—and 
the weeklies served by them—got a 
healthy share of automotive media 
dollars, since these markets support 
about two-thirds of the dealers 
(though they contribute only about 
one-third of new-car sales). 

Under the new factory system, 
local auto dealer support is paid for 
(in theory at least) exclusively by the 
manufacturers. Dealers no longer 
have a direct financial voice in the 
allocation of dollars. The result: the 
gravitation of automotive co-op dol- 
lars toward metropolitan newspapers 
and toward national media—especial- 
ly broadcasting, and to a lesser ex- 
tent toward magazines. 

Weekly newspaper publishers make 
no secret of the fact that they’re 
hurting — and badly. What’s worse, 
gasoline and oil linage, which ranks 
second to automotive in volume, is 
drifting away in the wake of the car 
exodus. The only important classifi- 
cations which are holding up are 
farm implements, feed, and fertilizer, 
which are on the increase, and liquor 
billing. 


Many Take Liquor Ads 


Liquor, of course, is in its usual 
position of having to exploit what- 
ever media are willing to accept its 
business. Significantly, about 60 per 
cent of weeklies take liquor linage. 

A major problem for the weeklies 
is the cost of the medium. To agency 
buyers accustomed to measure value 
on a dollars-and-cents basis exclu- 
sively, weekly milline rates are dis- 
turbing. There are few weeklies with 
a milline of under $9. In one list of 
top weeklies made available to 
Mep1A/scope, there were 15 papers 
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whose millines were over $50, nine 
more with millines over $35, 19 more 
with millines over $30. 

Cost is a long-standing obstacle to 
weekly linage progress. A more re- 
cent (but no less serious) problem is 
the proliferation of huge numbers of 
newspaper-format publications which 
are siphoning off a good deal of the 
weeklies’ best retail linage. The pub- 
lications range from the simple shop- 
pings news type, which makes little 
pretension to supply newspaper edi- 
torial service, to what amount to sub- 
stantial weekly newspapers distrib- 
uted on a free, controlled basis. Some 
of these (notably several in the fast- 
growing suburban areas of southern 
California) are very good news- 
papers. 

Several have gone to paid circula- 
tion recently. Many more operate on 
the so-called “voluntary paid” prin- 
ciple; i.e., they take payment when 
they can get it, distribute free when 
they can’t. 

To meet the competition, quite a 
few established weekly publishers (in- 
cluding several in New Jersey, tra- 
ditionally a bastion of profitable 
weekly operation) have launched 
separate shopping news operations 
integrated with new shopping centers 
in their areas. In this way, they catch 
linage that has been slipping away 
from their weekly paid properties. 


Suburban Competition 
Generally, it’s agreed that the sub- 


urban weeklies, which number among 
them some of the largest (from the 
point of view of circulation and 
advertising volume) operations in the 
field, are suffering far more than the 
rural weeklies. Both shopping news- 
papers and free weeklies concentrate 
in the suburbs; small suburban dail- 
ies, which are feeling the pinch, too, 
to some extent, are stepping up com- 
petitive drives aimed, in part, at 
weeklies. Similarly, metropolitan dail- 
ies, long under attack for failing to 
follow the lushest consumer groups 
out of the city zone into the suburbs, 
are stepping up their drive to pene- 
trate traditional suburban weekly 
markets more deeply. 

Nevertheless, weekly newspapers 
are still profitable, and still useful to 
advertisers who have the wit to use 
them correctly. Weeklies have two 
major advantages. First, they unde- 
niably offer intense coverage of lim- 
ited market areas, both rural and 


suburban. In many cases they off 
100 per cent of the households in, 
community and its surrounding trad. 
ing area, often far more than broader 
media can deliver. 

Second, it’s probable that weeklieg 
repeated claim to high readership js 
justified (though it’s not often sub 
stantiated). Editorial is entirely de 
voted to purely local affairs: the 
bread and butter of local names 
local happenings, local political and 
economic issues. 

For all these purposes, and very 
likely for many more, weekly news 
papers offer solid values. 

Moreover, it’s fairly easy to buy 
weeklies. Almost all firms represent. 
ing weekly newspapers (including the 
various state press associations) offer 
one-order, one-bill service. In addi- 
tion, an interesting experiment called 
Weekly Major Markets network 
(formed in 1953) is gradually build 
ing toward its goal of offering adver. 
tisers good weekly coverage of about 
450 non-metropolitan markets with 
good growth records and a minimum 
of daily newspaper influence. The net- 
work, which now includes 122 mar 
kets, may be bought singly or as a 
unit. 

SRDS is working on plans whereby 
a more extensive rate and data serv- 
ice on weeklies may be available to 
subscribers. Details of the plan are 
not yet ready to be announced. & 


NEW ABC AFFILIATE 


KPTV, Portland, Oregon is now an 
affiliate of the ABC Television Net- 
work. The station will become a pri- 
mary affiliate May 1, 1959. 


AIR ENGINEERING LAUNCHED 


First issue of Air Engineering, new 
monthly business magazine, will be 
published in April by Business News 
Publishing Company. Field served 
will be industrial air conditioning, 
air moving, and air purification. 


DIRECT MAIL CODE 


The Direct Mail Advertising Asso 
ciation has developed a code of 
ethics and standards of practice for 
the rental and exchange of mailing 
lists. This represents the first orgat 
ized attempt to provide mailers with 
full data about lists. | 
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A “Reader” and a “Reference” on Marketing 


MANAGERIAL MARKETING: 


PERSPECTIVES AND VIEWPOINTS 


Selections of articles and addresses on the strategy aspects of marketing, collected by 
Eugene J. Kelley and William Lazer. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1958. 489 pp. $7.20. 


0 ONE who never took a college 

course in economics and whose 
reading in marketing has been con- 
fined to articles in our business pub- 
lications, a book such as this, which 
attempts to put into the abstractions 
of theory some matters which to me 
are very concretc, is formidable in- 
deed. 
The academic mind seems to want 
to convert the science (or philoso- 
phy?) of business into a semantic 
jungle through which the only guide- 
posts are some symbol-words which 
you'll never hear around a business 
office. 

What advertising and market- 
ing need is less cult-ish mumbo- 
jumbo and more hard talk which 
will yield practical understand- 


ing. 
Compilers Kelley and Lazer (asso- 
ciate professors of business adminis- 
tration at Michigan State University) 
had a good idea: to gather into one 
volume some of the best thinking on 
marketing. But the very act of com- 
piling created a need for organiza- 
tion, and this led to the development 
of an intellectual framework which 
rather overwhelms the substance. The 
result is dispiriting to me and, I 
would think, harshly discouraging to 
students. < 
For this is a textbook, primarily, 
although it offers equal profit, as a 
“reader” or a reference, to marketers, 
media people, and management men. 
But the good professors have made 





Howard G. Sawyer is vice-president 
for marketing at the James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Company, Boston and New York. 
He contributed to November Mepia 
scorr, “How to Avoid Booby-traps in 
Media Preference Studies.” 
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the subject harder than it is, as hard 
as it is. 

The marketing revolution will not 
be advanced, I fear, by literature 
about the “managerial focus” and 
the “interdisciplinary approach,” two 
things which I encountered in the 
preface’s opening paragraph. I want 
to know nothing about the “dynamic 
aspects of marketing theory.” Nor, if 
I were a student, would I be eager to 
enter a business requiring “under- 
standing a discipline” and “multi- 
dimensional analysis.” 

This would not be so bad, for few 
persons read prefaces. Unfortunately, 
this lofty language continues into the 
“structuring” (there J go!) of the 
book. 

The volume has three main 
sections: Dimensions and Forces 
of Managerial Marketing, The 
Marketing Viewpoint and Busi- 
ness Strategy, and Frontiers of 
Marketing Knowledge. Each of 
these has subdivisions such as The 
Market Orientation to Business Ac- 
tion, Basic Marketing Forces, Crea- 
tive Adaptation to Change, and Pro- 
gramming Goal-Directed Marketing 
Effort. 

This is too bad. It’s bad selling. 
Because the titles of the 82 articles 
and addresses by themselves would 
be invitation enough to dig in. For 
example: 


Is Your Problem Overproduction—or 
Underproduction of Markets? 

The Relationship of Cost to Prices 

The Importance of Convenience in 
Consumer Purchasing 

Population Growth: Aid or Threat to 
Prosperity? 

From These Cities Come Tomorrow’s 
Vast Interurban Markets 

The Adult Cycle 

Are We Heading for a Rental Econ- 
omy ? 

How to Solve a Typical Consumer 


Research Problem 

Planning a Product Development 
Program 

Notes on a Natural History of Fads 

Budgetism: Opiate of the Middle 
Class 

The Crisis in Retailing 

Mass Persuasion and Communication 

Will the “System” Be Your Market of 
the Future? 

Here is the sampled wisdom of such 
as Donald M. Hobart of Curtis, Mal- 
colm P. McNair of Harvard, Harlow 
H. Curtice of General Motors, Ray- 
mond Stevens of Arthur D. Little, 
Alfred Politz, Louis Cheskin, Al N. 
Seares of Sperry-Rand, Albert W. 
Frey, Joel Dean, William H. Whyte, 
Jr. of Fortune, Howard T. Hovde of 
the National Association of Whole- 
salers, Victor Lebow, Wroe Alderson, 
and others in the forefront of market- 
ing thinking, few of whom write in 
the muddy and polysyllabic style of 
the two compilers. 

If the Kelley-Lazer contributions 
can be disregarded, this book offers 
some excellent “occasional” reading, 
much of it of interest to the media 
man—whose assignments call more 
and more for an appreciation of basic 
marketing theory and an understand- 
ing of specific marketing strategy. 
On an even more practical basis, the 
book can serve as a problem-solving 
reference. 

Meanwhile, let us who work in 
marketing do our best to discourage 
the gobbledygook which has gotten 
into marketing, before some persons 
who could (and should) become 
genuinely interested in the subject 
(like presidents of companies) give it 
up as probably admirable but unfath- 
omable and go back to being their 
own special kind of intuitive, un-mar- 
keting-oriented geniuses who need no 
help from either professors — or us. 

Howarp G. SAWYER 
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CONSULTING the program for the Radio & Television Executives Society 
Time-Buying and Selling Seminar at the event’s kick-off luncheon are (from 
left) Les Dunier, radio-TV director, Emil Mogul Co.; Robert H. Teter, vice 
president, Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc.; Emil Mogul, president, Emil 
Mogul Co.; Donald H. McGannon, president, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co.; Albert Sheppard, Select Station Representatives. 


BIG HARVEST: More than 600 Chicago area farm advertising executives 
attended the annual Farm Harvest Party recently. The party is sponsored 
each year by Chicago area advertising sales representatives of farm publi- 
cations. Pictured above are members of the party’s executive committee: 
(from left) Henry Cmiel, Capper Publications; Robert Crane, Farm Jour- 
nal; Jack Ewing, Progressive Farmer; Joe Cashmark, Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit. 


ARRESTING MOMENT at the premiere of the Saturday Evening Post’s 
new media presentation, “Showdown at Ulcer Gulch,” catches the Post’s 
Dick Morton (in string tie) bringing two media buyers to justice. The media 
men: Lou Millot, magazine coordinator, and Austin Brew, newspaper coordi- 
nator, both of BBDO. Adding cheer in the background are (from left) Gene 
MacMillin, Post publication manager; Henry Johnson, J. Walter Thompson; 
Mort Bailey Jr., SEP. 
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JOSEPH P. BRAUN, vice president and medig 
director of Kenyon & Eckhardt (left), was pre 
sented with a gold watch at a recent luncheg 
by Edwin Cox, the agency’s board chairman, t 
mark Mr. Braun’s 25th year of association 
with the agency. 


# 





ROGER W. CLIPP, general manager of Th 
angle Publications’ WFIL-TV (Philadelphia), 
has been named chairman of the Television 
Bureau of Advertising. 





SOLID GOLD FREIGHT CAR: Walter I 
Tuohy, president of the Chesapeake & Ohi 
Railway (right) receives Golden Freight Gt 
Award from Frank Richter, editor of Modem 
Railroads, at a Cleveland luncheon. The awatt 
was for outstanding traffic promotion job dom 
by an American railroad. 
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opDS AND TRENDS: 


The “Audio” Part of Promotion 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Media promotion is another sales 
tool that reaches its audience through 
two different senses. Its “video” is 

int advertising and direct mail. Its 
“audio,” which I shall look into today, 
is an old space-selling custom known 


as The Presentation. 


HAVEN’T been able to find who 

invented The Presentation, but it 
must have been a publisher who de- 
veloped a sales story very dear to his 
heart and then discovered that no 
two of his salesmen were telling it the 
same way. 

So he decided to make them read it 
to the advertiser. 

When The Presentation has a raison 
détre, when it makes an announce- 
ment of importance, unveils a research 
study that has really found out some- 
thing new, shares some useful and 
significant inside information about 
the medium or its market, then The 
Presentation blesses both him that 
gives, and him that receives it. 

But unfortunately, The Presenta- 
tion has become a “recurring feature” 
with too many media. It is expected 
to appear in new form at the start of 
each budget period. When the new 
season finds no reason for a new 
presentation, except that “the sales- 
men want a new one,” or “the com- 
petition’s got a new one,” then the 
result isn’t usually a happy one. 


The American Plan 


Media men have tried putting The 
Presentation on the American plan 
(including meal) to overcome this 
difficulty. But even though the menu 
isfilet mignon, if The Presentation is 
atehash, the prospect will feel that he 
has wasted his time. He’ll sit through 
a, as if he’s listening to his 


rs son and heir recite “The 
» 


There are definite advantages to 
staging The Presentation at a lunch- 
ton rather than at the prospect’s desk. 
Itdoesn’t cut into his business hours: 
just a pleasant three-hours’ “lunch 
hour.” It gets the listener away from 
the interruptions of telephone and 
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secretary. It mixes hospitality with 
salesmanship, a blend thet has worked 
well for American business. 

But in recent years, some media 
have started wondering if it mightn’t 
work better if they made a few 
changes in the time-honored formula. 

From time immemorial, the adver- 
tiser has been greeted, relieved of the 
hat in his hand, and furnished with a 
glass instead. On a time-and-motion- 
study basis, this has grown to be the 
major portion of The Presentation. 

When the last guest has worked his 
way down to the last olive, the Wal- 
dorf’s incomparable Philippe brings 
on the roast beef, a four-inch cut, 
guaranteed to delight the palate and 
leave one too sleepy for Politz. 


When Guest Sleeps 


A while ago, a big Sunday maga- 
zine had an embarrassing experience. 
One of its guests fell asleep during 
The Presentation. 

That inspired a worth-while change 
in the agenda. Now this medium’s 
guests pick up their drink, carry it 
to their seats for The Presentation, 
watch with an open mind, an empty 
stomach, and an unrushed spirit, 
spend their meal time discussing 
what they’ve seen with their host and 
fellow guests, and everybody’s hap- 
pier. 

I believe the major change in The 
Presentation of the future will be 
mechanical. All sorts of films, slides, 
recordings are coming into fashion. 

I’m waiting for someone to develop 
the Stereophonic Presentator, so that 
the over-worked advertising man can 
listen to two presentations at once— 
one with the left ear and one with the 
right—and enjoy a spectacular, life- 
like presentation of Starch, statistics, 
and salesmanship. . 





1 
'ARKETIZING 


work 
fr Anette 


The American Hard Rubber Co. 
rates attention for their coordi- 
nated sales program. During 
1959 this marketizing* program 
will focus attention on ‘‘Ace’”’ 
equipment for all buying and 
specifying factors in the CPI: 


@ 88 insertions in 9 business papers 

@ direct mail supplementing the 
space campaign 

@ “Ace” catalog distributed in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
all advertisements and direct 
mail will cross-refer to their CEC 
catalog “for more information” 
“Ace” sales organization has been 
briefed on the campaign 


Like a comb 
with all its teeth 


-..a marketizing* program is 
only effective when it is complete. 
The success of the program de- 
pends on the complete integration 
of everything you devise to stim- 
ulate sales. For instance, to boost 
the sale of equipment or mate- 
rials of construction to the proc- 
ess industries be sure to always 
earmark sufficient funds from a 
marketizing* budget to include 
your CATALOG in CEC. 


CEC will make your advertising 
and direct mail dollars work 
harder. It stays on hand inside 
over 15,000 plants, furnishing 
product facts fast, all year long! 


*K 


MARKETIZING ... a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 


ci 
‘ 
q* | CHEMICAL 


@® | encineerine 
materials of 
@® | catatoc construction 
2 ia 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. on 


430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
consult our ‘‘tell-all”’ pages in SRDS 


for equipment, 
engineering 
services, 





For complete information, 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





The American Home. “Which 
Way In 1958?” based on replies of 
939 builders, indicates that 1958 
home building will show a 10 per 
cent rise over 1957. Other results of 
the survey, covering, among other 
items, projected building activity by 
states, regional price shifts, and fi- 


nancing, show a shift toward lower- 


priced homes and a shift from VA 
to FHA financing. Builders’ use and 
evaluation of various consumer mag- 
azines is also treated. 





The Eighth American Machinist Inventory | 
of Metalworking Equipment | 











Le 


American Machinist. The 
“Eighth Inventory of Metalworking 
Equipment” locates the nation’s ma- 
chine tools by 24 geographic areas, 
44 metalworking industries, and by 
condition of obsolescence. Some 167 
different types of machine tools and 
metalforming machines are covered. 
The report indicates that, while there 
are 235,000 fewer machine tools in 
the U.S. today than existed in 1953, 
and that three of every five remaining 
are more than 10 years old, pro- 
ductive capacity has increased 40 per 
cent. This, the report explains, is 
caused by increased use of multi- 
station machines (each replacing 
many smaller machines) and the de- 
cline in machines more than 20 years 


old. 


Boys’ Life. A survey of subscrib- 
ers indicates that 65.9 per cent own 
a radio, but 83 per cent “spend more 
time viewing television than listening 
to radio.” Some 49.8 per cent own a 
record player. The majority spend 
up to $5 per month on new records, 
and 70 per cent of the boys prefer 
45 r.p.m. records. Only 26.5 favor a 
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particular record brand, but “rock 
‘n’ roll” was the most popular type, 
followed by “popular-vocal” and 
“popular-instrumental.” Bulk of rec- 
ord buying is done through retail 
stores. 


Modern Medicine of Canada. 
An analysis of the Canadian medical 
market gives county breakdowns for 
each province by population, drug 
store sales, number of drug stores, 
and number of general practitioners 
and specialists. The report also esti- 
mates numbers of physicians’ calls 
by regions, to homes, hospitals, and 
at the office. 





ESTIMATED 
PHYSICIANS" 
SAMBS, tose 


sre 


fied by income level, education, 
ages of respondents. 


The Iron Age announces 
studies. One is a continuing series 
quarterly reports, just launch 
showing capital appropriations of 
segments of the metalworking iné 
try, designated by three-digit Sif 
codes. First report compares q 
terly new plant and equipment app 
priations for the first two quarters 
1958 with 1957 quarters, and sh 








Ontoro 
34,300,000 
4,700,000 





23,000,000 
8,600,000 























Good Housekeeping. A survey 
of “female managing heads of house- 
holds” and five types of retailers by 
Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., indicates 
that among third party endorsements, 
Good Housekeeping’s Guaranty Seal 
is the most influential. In addition to 
consumer magazine endorsements, 
home-makers and retailers were asked 
about such other seals as those of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Underwriters Laboratories, and the 
American Medica! Association. Opin- 
ions among home-makers are classi- 








that, while over-all trends in appr 
priations for the metalworking ind 
try were down during the first 
of 1958, three segments were 
These are the railroad equipme 
electronic components, and farm 
chinery industries. Surveys are ¢ 
ducted by the NICB and are designel 
to forecast future demands for cay 
goods. 

Second study involved in 
of 2,211 executives from 596 m 
working plants in nine SIC classi 
tions to determine purchasing de 
sion patterns and readership. 
mation on SIC categories 33, 34, 3 
and 37 is now available on pure 
of 15 major equipment categont 
from power transmission equipt 
to engineering products and service 
Buying influence is shown by tile 
plant size, industry, and primary a 
multiple job functions. Multiple fuse 
tions indicate much overlapping 
influence, pointing up the team 
ture of buying decisions. 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 





Coal Age. The 1958-59 “Market- 
ing Data Guide” provides informa- 
tion on growth of coal consumption, 
showing an estimated production rate 
of 900 million tons by 1970, twice 





HIGHEST WAGE SCALE 
IN INDUSTRY 


Average Hourly Earnings, November 1957 


$3.05 


$2.72 











1958 output. The guide includes data 
on machinery and equipment re- 
quired to fill these needs, and on 
mining locations where these require- 
ments are concentrated. Another re- 
port shows county by county 1956 
U. S. bituminous coal production by 
strip mining and auger mining in 23 
states. 


Reader’s Digest. “Reaching Your 
Best Customers in Latin America” 
gives basic facts of its five Latin 
American Editions, from local pub- 
lishing offices to a breakdown of cir- 
culation by major cities and complete 
advertising rates. Four editions, 
printed in Spanish, are the Argentine, 
Ceribbean, Mexican, and Southern 
Hemisphere Editions. Fifth is the 
Portuguese Edition, distributed in 
Brazil. 


Newsweek. A survey of the U. S. 
imported car market indicates that 
economy of operation is the strongest 
selling feature of foreign cars. More 
than 73 per cent of the general public 
and 98 per cent of foreign car own- 
ers said that imported cars are cheap- 
ff to operate than American cars. 

er, the majority of both groups 
prefer American styling. Of the sam- 
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ple representing total U. S. house- 
holds, 22 per cent said that they 
would consider buying imported 
cars, and 67 per cent said that they 
would not consider a foreign car 
purchase. Both groups were also 
questioned on relative comfort, safety, 
quality of workmanship, mechanical 
reliability, and ability of each car 
type to negotiate an “extended cross- 
country trip.” Part III of the study 
covers magazine readership among 
owners of imported cars. 


A. C, Nielsen Co, The 24th annual 
edition of the “Retail Drug and Pro- 
prietary Stores Report” shows a 55 
per cent sales gain for these stores 
in the last seven years. A 7.2 per 
cent rise was made during the first 
half of 1958 alone. In addition to 
sales trends, the report shows rate 
of turnover, prescription business 
trends, health and beauty aid trends, 
and the effect of the economy, birth 
rate, and spending power on drug 
store business. 


Redbook. According to “An Ex- 
citing Market,” younger women buy 
more bras, more strapless and hip 
length bras, more girdles in the $5 to 
$9 price range, and are more brand 
conscious when buying foundations 
and bras, than older women. The 
majority of all respondents wear 
pull-on rather than zippered girdles. 
Young women look for appearance 
and durability in bras, while com- 
fort is the major consideration with 


New York 17. 


Name of Report (s): 


older women. The study shows brand 
of foundation last purchased by age 
group and average price paid. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“Super-Markets in Delaware Valley” 
locates chain food stores in the 14 
counties making up the Philadelphia 
retail trading area. The 26-page bro- 
chure provides a map for each of five 
major chains, plus one for the inde- 
pendent supers. Stores are superim- 
posed on the heavy population areas 
showing their coincidence. Statistics 
are included on business and popula- 
tion for 56 separate areas in the 
Valley. 


Family Weekly has published a 
voluminous directory containing maps 
and market data on each of the 176 
city zones covered by its distributing 
newspapers. Data include city zone 
population in 1950, 1958 population 
of family coverage area, retail sales, 
and total Family Weekly circulation, 
as well as details of the “merchandis- 
ably covered market” of each dis- 
tributing newspaper. 


TV Guide's. “Circulation Analy- 
sis” gives breakdowns of its 6,699,352 
national circulation, based on its 
March 8, 1958, issue, by state, county, 
city, and metropolitan market. Each 
of 50 local editions is analyzed by 
county and by metropolitan market 
with maps of circulation areas. s 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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(3) Read for 


PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


What better place... 
What better timing . . . for your 
PRODUCT ADVERTISING 


in today’s changing markets? 


Your markets never stand still. New and 
improved products and methods; 
consolidations, diversification and 
decentralization keep your markets 
changing constantly. 


As never before you need one all- 
inclusive medium to reach all markets, 
and to reach them at minimum cost and 
with optimum effect. 


Because every month 70,000-plus product 
selectors look in IEN for better products, 
you, as an IEN advertiser, will not need 
to look for buyers with giant ads, color, 
or costly display. 

When a ready-to-buy audience is 
listening, you don’t have to shout. 
Among IEN’s 70,000-plus product 
selectors are many who are searching — 
RIGHT NOW — for equipment, parts and 
materials to manufacture the NEW 
PRODUCTS now on the way. 


DETAILS? Send for NEW Media Data File 
and “Your Markets Are Changing” 


booklet. 





GD... Affiliated with Thomas Register 
(IY ... 461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
NOVEMBER AND FIRST 11 MONTHS 1958 vs 1957 


NOVEMBER 
1958 vs 1957 
% % of 
GENERAL Gain orloss Total 
Alcoholic Beverages ............... ............. —5.8 11.6 
II recnitebccncedlabecncneintreteiticigin vcatestnnionene —10.1 14.4 
SR II cccchccceetntsiigpetcenreniondeseess +15.9 2.1 
IIE oaccicitcttivisittinceerienineementnen —22.0 2.3 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods... —6.1 0.6 
CEERI dace tterinindinwtwd —417 1.0 


Laundry Soaps and Cleansers.......... —18.4 
Meats, Fish and Poultry....................... —12.3 
Housing Equipment and Supplies........ +28.2 
industrial... St Ne, Te Me +2.4 
AEE as ee Salt ae +49 
IE wisn tin ticthcerrbiscrerdiensdetioegininapeiin —25.2 
DIED: 6 es +111 
I TI seeciicessnsles siccdailabeensomnecenats +13.9 
Radio and Television ..... ...................... +2.9 
GED 5 versectecestioln itetilbinede +719 
NN ie ie a 
See —18.3 
Perfumes and Cosmetics ...................... —78 
Toilet Soaps ................ —76.2 
NS csincccciccitire cern enctcennsseocnvetep +127 
IG sicdesiclninnigigipndtnneneprncenntingens +87 
RS oo ee +129.7 
ID ceiccsccsisescntiintiacciapetoresnsinaneconed —21.8 


naijntintingiacnteneatibionct +244 

dnsshacqhiphigitepinenerentes —37.8 
—179 
caenbinaianifieeitomiaataaivemet —763 


ae: —3.6 














Prepared exclusively for Mepta /score by Media Records, Inc. 


0.4 
100.0 


16 
0.8 


3.5 
17 
1.4 
2.7 
4.6 
2.6 
5.5 
4.8 


8.3 
5.3 
0.3 
0.8 


3.2 
3.9 
0.6 


























FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 


1958 vs 1957 

% % of 

Gain orloss Total 
—115 9.4 
—6.8 17.0 
—20.7 1.9 
—17.6 2.6 
+26.8 0.8 
+12.8 2.0 


—20.7 
—3.1 


—77 
—8.0 
— 20.6 
—.1 
—4.6 
+5.3 
+19.7 
+42.1 


—10.5 
—15.7 
+17.2 
—10.3 
—39.1 


+3.5 
+3.1 
+13.0 
—12.8 


—8.6 
—32.0 
—42 
—48.4 


—6.6 





2.4 
13 


3.5 
2.1 
13 
2.8 
3.8 
2.6 
5.1 
5.8 


3.7 
0.1 
0.5 
1.6 
0.46 


9.3 
6.1 
0.3 
1.0 










3.3 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index tp:eity tars. soinon 


NOVEMBER 


a Publications 


In November 1958, the average 
business publication advertising 
campaign cast $105, compared to 
$100 spent for the same schedule 
in November 1957. Although rates 
have been increasing, since June 
1958 they have been increasing at 
a slower rate. During the Novem- 
ber 1957-November 1958 period, 
drevlation rose almost 1 per cent, 
producing a cost-per-thousand-cir- 
culation increase of approximately 
4 per cent. 


Ad Rate Changes: 


November 1957 to November 1958 
Print Media 


Consumer Magazines 


To repeat the average consumer 
magazine schedule of November 
1957 in November 1958, the adver- 
tiser had to add $4.43 to every 
$100 allocated to consumer maga- 
zine space the previous year. Con- 
sumer magazine circulation is 1 per 
cent more than it was a year ago, 
and the cost-per-thousand-circula- 
lation is now slightly more than 3 
per cent higher than it was in No- 
vember 1957. 


100 $101.98 


100 $103.07 


Daily Newspapers 


Within the 12-months’ period, No- 
vember 1957 through November 
1958, the cost of the average daily 
newspaper advertising campaign 
increased 3.07 per cent. During the 
same period, daily newspaper cir- 
culation declined almost 2 per cent, 
increasing the cost-per-million-circu- 
lation 4.81 per cent. 


100 $104.58 





_¥ Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


January 18 
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Spot Radio 

In order to repeat the average spot 
radio schedule of epsaier 1957 
in November 1958, the advertiser 
had to increase his budget $1.98 
for every $100 he invested in this 
schedule a year ago. Throughout 
1958, spot radio rates in general 
have moved upwards very slowly. 
At no time during the year has there 
been an unusual jump in spot radio 
rates. 


Spot Television 


For every $100 invested in spot tele- 
vision time costs in November 1957, 
the advertiser had to spend $104.58 
to repeat this identical schedule in 
November 1958. During the middle 
of 1958, spot television rate in- 
creases had slackened, but in the 
last three months the rate of in- 
crease has accelerated. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for November 1957 





Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Ad Rate Indexes: | | 
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ton cotieenee 0 6 yer case Wiabon Dan 8 wee io Ga 
Business publication rates in November 1958 were 80 per _—~period. cost-per-million-circulation is now 48 pe 
cent higher than they were during the 1947-1949 base cent higher than it was in the 1947-1949 base period. 
Spot radio time charges in November 1958 were 19 
cent below the rates during the base period, | 


1952. In most of 1 re 
have gone up only slighty. A year November I 
spot radio rates were per cent below the base. 


Spot Television 
Since the 1950-1952 base period to November sn 
television time costs had increased 239 cent. 
months earlier they were 224 per cent hi than 

were in the base period. Within the past half-year, # 
average spot television rates have gone up approximaley 
2 per cent. z 


DE SORBET £3 Ste rcemer 
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ANA Newspaper Rate Study 


“Circulation and Rate Trends of 
Daily Newspapers” is the most recent 
result of the Association of National 
Advertisers’ effort to put the dollars- 
and-cents facts of media into mean- 
ingful perspective. 

This third annual edition of the 
study is especially significant because 
ANA has for the first time based its 
calculations, not on the open-ine rate, 
but on the basis of 5,000 lines of space. 
This, according to ANA, is designed 
to take cognizance of the trend toward 
volume discounts in the daily news- 
paper field. While the discount policy 
is not so widespread as advertisers 
would like, it is apparently prevalent 
enough to distort computations based 
on open line rates. 

For example, the newspaper rep- 
resentative firm of Moloney, Regan, 
& Schmitt has issued data showing 33 
important newspapers which offer 
frequency or continuity discounts to 
national advertisers. 

The ANA tabulations of rate and 
circulation history over the last 12 
years makes it clear that newspaper 
circulation has failed to keep pace 
with increases in advertising line 
costs, with a resulting higher milline 
rate to advertisers. 

Since 1946, the average circulation 
for all U. S. English language dailies 
kas increased 11.4 per cent, while 
line rates have increased some 74 per 
cent. The result: a rise of approxi- 
mately 56 per cent in the cost (on a 
5,000-line basis) per million circula- 
tion. 


Milline Rates 


Interestingly enough, it is the very 
largest papers which have suffered 
most. Dailies with circulations of 
250,000 and more experienced a de- 
dine in circulation from 1946 to 1958 
of nearly five per cent, while adver- 
tising rates have risen more than 60 
per cent. Nearly all groups exhibit 
some degree of circulation weakness 
(biggest gain during the past 12 years 
is registered by papers with less than 
5,000 circulation). 

Evening newspapers have made the 
least circulation progress since 1946 
{up 85 per cent), while morning 
papers have suffered most in cost effi- 
tiency (milline rate up 68.1 per cent), 
acording to the ANA. All-day and 
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morning-evening combination daily 
newspapers make the best showing of 
all. Average circulation is up 33.5 per 
cent since 1946, while average line 
rate has risen 89.1 per cent. Rate per 
million circulation: $3.70, or about 
41 per cent above the 1946 level. 

On the other hand, this same all-day 
group is less efficient than it was in 
1957. Average circulation dropped 


11,000 copies from 1957 to 1958, 
while the average line rate declined 
less than one cent. The milline rate 
therefore rose. * 


ROAD SHOW 

The Saturday Evening Post’s latest 
road show consists of two tons of 
props, including seven-by-ten foot 
Post “pages,” framework, electrical 
control board, tape recorder, stage 
lights, and three film projectors. 








San Francisco Examiner 
hits an all time high 


257,251 


in daily circulation !! 
"( Sunday Circulation is 469,372 ) 


Newspaper Number One in Northern California 
because of constant and continuing improvement 


* Cicalation figures are trom the September, 1958, publishers statement as fled with the Audit Boreow of Circlations subject te audit 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC, OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





WHY A 

RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE FOR A 
“MASS MARKET’, 
ADVERTISER? 


Because it’s the one type of 
family magazine that gets 
cover-to-cover readership and 
wholehearted acceptance by 
every subscriber. 


It puts the powerful selling 
force of believability behind 
every advertiser’s message. 


This Day offers these 


advantages ... and more 


e Low cost and low C/M... 
excellent test market 


e 105,000 families buy above 


national average 


e Finest quality reproduction 
and full-color work 


For further information write: 


This Day 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S$. Jefferson Avenve + St. Lowis 18, Mo. 
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How Time Buyers Regard 
Visits From Station Managers 


NBC studies influences on buying, calls ¢ 
clients, gains in market data. 


MONG the items on National 

Broadcasting Company's ques- 
tionnaire to its Time Buyer Opinion 
Panel, all devoted to personal visits 
by radio or TV station executives. 
was this: 

“How often do visits by station 
executives have an effect, directly or 
indirectly, on the purchase of time?” 

One out of four panelists replied 
“frequently.” And 95 per cent said 
that these visits by station managers 
or sales managers influence their 
buying decisions at least occasionally. 
Some 98 per cent of the panelists re- 
ported that their visitors sometimes 
make specific proposals for their 
clients, while 53 per cent said that 
traveling station executives brought 
specific proposals frequently or al- 
ways. 


Results of Survey Divided 


Results of this NBC Spot Sales 
survey of time buyer opinion are 
divided, like the previous two, into 
answers of buyers representing agen- 
cies billing more than $5 million in 
broadcast media, and those billing 
less. Answers are also classified by 
agency location. The two locations 
used are major advertising centers, 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco in this study, and 
other cities. Answers were received 
from 254 buyers working for 173 
different advertising agencies or 
offices. 

Among other findings of the sur- 
vey, 24 per cent of the panel reported 
that station men frequently or always 
disparage competitive stations in the 
same market, and 64 per cent say 
that they hear such disparagement 
sometimes. Only half of the panelists 
hear station executives sell the over- 
all values of their medium. 

Panel buyers reported an average 
of 14 visits a month from station 
executives. Large agency buyers aver- 


aged 16 visits: smaller agency ba 
ers, 12. 


Calls on Clients 


When asked whether they sugg 
that station men call on the client 
per cent of the agency buyers 
that they always or frequently 
Classified by agency billing, @ 
overall average comes to 31 per ¢ 
of the smaller agency buyers sugge 
ing client calls, and 24 per cent 
the large agency buyers. Only 16 5 
cent of the entire panel indic 
that they never suggested such visi 
However, 75 per cent of the bu 
disapprove of calls on clients if 
are made without the buyer’s kne 
edge. Unannounced station executit 
visits to account men in their 6 
agencies met with less disappre 
from buyers, but not much less. 

Some 58 per cent of the panel 
reported that the station men alw 
or frequently bring them informati 
that they did not have before 
visit about the station, market, ce 
petition, or talent. Of greatest be 
fit, they said, were increased knot 
edge of the market, increased kno 
edge of the station, and the est 
lishment of personal relationships, 
that order. 


McGRAW-HILL AND MPA 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Comp 


has reactivated its membership 
the Magazine Publishers Associatt 
after having withdrawn in 1957 
concentrate its industry activities 
areas of specialized interest to bu 
ness papers. McGraw-Hill is one 
the founding members of MPA. 


WEEKEND 


Three Canadian French langu 
dailies will carry a French editio 
the supplement, Weekend, effec 
September 1959. Weekend’s total 
culation will then exceed 1.7 milli 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS os arees- 


tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 
vear 1958. 


PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 
creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 
ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 


plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 


be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
vear 1958. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION : Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in March. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1959. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











| Official Entry Blank 


TO: 

Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/O MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine ° 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


1. This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





} a The nominee is 





(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 





(iF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 





(CITY AND STATE ) 





( NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3. The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. (Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 
or other documents. ) 


5. My name is: 





(NAME ) 





(COMPANY ) 





( ADDRESS ) 





VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


November 1-7 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 


Show Rating Network Sponsor 


] Loretta Young ................ 338% NBC Procter & Gamble 
2 Dinah Shore .......... . 29.6 NBC Chevrolet 

3 Alfred Hitchcock . . 278 CBS Bristol-Myers 
4G. E. Theatre .... 27.0 CBS General Electric 
5 Ed Sullivan 26.5 CBS Eastman Kodak 


MONDAY 


1 Danny Thomas ....... mer CG CES General Foods 

2 Desilu Playhouse . 33.1 CBS Westinghouse 

3 Wells Fargo .................... 29.3 NBC Buick 

4 Restless Gun .. af NBC Procter & Gamble 
5 Ann Sothern . Stee CBS General Foods 


TUESDAY (Election Night) 


1 Wyatt Earp ; ABC General Mills 

? Rifleman ................. . 29.7 ABC Procter & Gamble 
ID circ ccucsuntwacerccntcs abet ABC Johnson & Johnson, Ritchie 
4 Naked City 27. ABC Quaker Oats 

5 To Tell The Truth CBS Marlboro 


WEDNESDAY 


S 
an 


NBC Ford 

CBS R. J. Reynolds 
CBS Colgate 

NBC Kraft 

CBS U.S. Steel 


1 Wagon Train 

2Tve Got A Secret............ 
3 The Millionaire ........... 
4 Milton Berle ........... 

5 U.S. Steel Hour................ 


Nm NNN ty 
oy eos 
Ne a) 


THURSDAY 


1 Real McCoys ................ 28.1% ABC Sylvania 
2 Zane Grey 27.2 CBS General Foods 
3 Tenn. Ernie Ford............ 26.6 NBC ‘ord 
4 You Bet Your Life......... 26.4 NBC Lever 
. 25.4 ABC 7-Up 


FRIDAY 


1 Phil Silvers ..... bite CBS Schick 

2 Schlitz Playhouse ........ CBS Schlitz Brewing 
ean CBS Procter & Gamble 
4Trackdown ........... eres . CBS American Tobacco 
nmemad. ..................... 23. NBC American Tobacco 


SATURDAY 


35.5% NBC American Dairy, Sunbeam 
35.0 CBS Liggett & Myers 
3 Have Gun, Will Travel... 30.5 CBS Lever Brothers 
{Lawrence Welk 27.0 ABC Dodge 
SPerry Mason ................. 26.1 CBS Sterling, Parliament, Van Heusen 


‘Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in 
market areas covered. 
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PROMOTION CONTEST 
The NTA Film Network is stag- 


ing an on-the-air promotion contest 
for network station promotion man- 
agers in support of its “Shirley Tem- 
ple Film Festival” series. Sole basis 
for judging is the originality and 
showmanship of on-the-air promo- 
tion activities for the six Shirley 
Temple films in the series. Series is 
now being telecast in 63 markets. 


SERVICE FOR ADVERTISERS 
The Journal of Applied Physics 


and Review of Scientific Instruments, 
published by the American Institute 
of Physics, include listings of com- 
pany products and services in their 
advertisers’ indexes. 


MORE PRINTACULARS 


Maclean’s Magazine is offering a 
wide range of so-called “printacu- 
lars” to advertisers. These space units 
include gate folds, concertina folds, 
die-cut pages, angle-cut pages, hori- 
zontal and vertical “booklet” inserts, 
and fold-out broadsides printed on 
both sides. 





DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th 1V Market in U.S. 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Nashville 

Champaign 

Miami 
Sacramento-Stockton 


Omaha 
Davenport-Rock Island 


Binghamton 
Raleigh-Durham 
Asheville 


WOC-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN THIS 47TH MARKET 


WOC-TV 


Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ma 











Name 


Agencies 
Charles F.Arensman,Jr. 


Hal * Davis 


Thomas C. Dillon 


C. Lowell Helman 
Paul Keller . 

F. W. Pain . 

J. R. Pershall. 


Garth Salisbury 


| Walter O. Wegner 
| Robert W. Wolfe 
| 

Herb Zeltner 


Advertisers 
James E. Burke. 


Edward G. Dowling. 


M. S. Griffin... 















Media 
Keith Aldrich 









John Ball, Jr......... 






Halsey V. Barrett. 






Felix W. Coste 






Joke. Foy. c si. 






Charles W. D. Hanson.. 






Albert R. Johnson........ 






Nicholas J. Nickolas...... 






Raymond J. Petersen.... 








David Polinger ........ ik 
J. T. Tupper, Jr.. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Former Company 
and Position 


Parker Advertising Co., - 
A. E., Media Mktg. Dir. 


...Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 


Vice Pres., Radio-TV 


Batten, Barton, Durstine &.. 
Osborn, Los Angeles, Off. 


Mgr. 
Earle Ludgin & Co.., 
Assoc. Med. Dir. 
-Reach, McClinton & Co., 
Assoc. Res. Dir. 


Western Advertising Agency. 


V. P. 
J. R. Pershall Co., 
Chicago, President 
-Bemis Bros. Bag Co.. 
Adv. Mgr. 


A. C. Nielsen Co. . 


Calkins & Holden, Inc.. 


Asst. Mgr., Outdoor Adv. 
Lennen & Newell, Inc., . 


Asst. to Med. Dir. 


..Johnson & Johnson, Inc., 


Dir., New-Products Div. 


...Eversharp, Inc., V. P., . 


Gen. Sales Mgr. 


..Thompson Ramo Wooldridge..... 
Inc., Thompson Products Div., 


Asst. Adv. Dir. 


Collingwood J. Harris....Rheem Manufacturing Co., 


Adv. Mgr. 


A. O. Knowlton............... American Home, .................... 


V. P. and Mktg. Dir. 


Ralph Maulin —............. Derby Foods, Inc., ............ 


Asst. to Pres. 


Gore Smith Greenland, Inc...... 


Copywriter 


..American Aviation Publica-... 
tions, Regional Adv. Mgr. 


..TV Bureau of Advertising. 


Dir. of National Sales 


Coca-Cola Co., V. P.. 


Dir. of Mktg. 


The Miami News, Bus. Mgr..... 


Life, Mktg. Mgr. ....... 


.The Saturday Evening Post, 


Asst. Gen. Sls. Mgr. 
Putman Publishing Co.. 
Asst. Res. Mgr. 
Good Housekeeping, . 
Fashion Adv. Dir. 
WNTA, Radio Sls. Dir... 


National Outdoor Advertising. 
Asst. Pacific 


Bureau, V. P.. 
Coast Mgr. 








New Company 
and Position 


William Kostka & 
Associates, Inc., A. E. 
Grey Advertising Agency, 

Inc., Asst. to Pres. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Mktg., Media, 

Res. Sup. 
J. Walter Thompson Co.. 


Chicago, Assoc. Med. Dir. 


Reach McClinton & Co., 
Res. Dir. 

Western Advertising 
Agency, Gen. Med. Dir. 

Reach, McClinton & 
Pershali, Chicago, Pres. 

D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, Asst. Print 
Med. Mgr. 


Cortez F. Enloe, Inc.. 


Mktg., Res. Dir. 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
Mgr., Outdoor Adv. 
Lennen & Newell, Inc.. 

V. P., Asst. Med. Dir. 


Johnson & Johnson, Inc., 
Dir., Merchandising & 
Adv. 

Merchandising Mgr. 


..A. G. Spalding & Bros., 


Dir. of Mktg. 
Thompson Ramo 

Wooldridge, Inc., 

Staff Dir. of Adv. 


-Waring Products Corp.. 


Mktg. Mgr. 


...General Foods Corp., Dir. 


of Media Coordination 


...Derby Foods, Inc., 


Dir. of Mktg. 


Progressive Architecture, 


Res. and Sls. Promo. Mgr. 
_Aero/Space Engineering, 
Western Rep., Inst. Dir. 


of Pub. Rels. 

Katz Agency, Inc., Mgr., 
TV New Bus. 
Development 


.Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 


President 
The Miami News, 
Gen. Mgr. 


...Life, National Adv. Sls. 


Mgr. 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Asst. Adv. Dir. 


.Watt Publishing Co., 


Res. Mgr. 
Good Housekeeping, 

V. P., Adv. Dir. 
NTA Spot Sales, Gen. Mgr. 
National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, 
V. P., Pacific Coast Mgr. 





Boston Herald Traveler ..... 
James Thomas Chirurg Company 


Cincinnati Enquirer ....... 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 


Family Weekly . 


Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


Farm Store Merchandising .. 


Kerker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, jac. 


Fawcett Women’s Group ......... 
Brown & Butcher, Inc. 


Feedstuffs ................ 


Kerker, Peterson, Hizen, Bayes, ” hae. 


Good Housekeeping - 


Grey Advertising Agency 


The Hearst Corp. ...... 


Baker, Lynn, Incorporated 


Hitchcock Publishing Company 


Connor Associates 


Industrial Equipment News ............. 


Tracy, Keat & Co. 


KOLN.-TV, Lincoln, Nebraska - 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 

...drd C 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 


Max W. Becker, Advertising 


McCall's Magazine - 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, In 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Machine Design 


Beaumont, Heller & Spe rling, Inc. 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


The New Yorker . 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Advertising Index 





















dth C 





Philadelphie Evening & Sunday Bulletin # 


. ©. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 


Playboy .. 


Marsten & Aubrey yr ertising Agency 


Reader’s Digest .... 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Rheinhold Publishing Company . 


The McCarty Company 


Rheinhold Publishing Company 


The McCarty Company 


The Saginaw News . 
The Fred M. Randall Co. 


San Francisco Examiner 
Long Advertising, Inc. 


Seventeen ........... 


36, F 


Al Paul Lefton Seer aore ~ 


Standard Rate & Data Service ......... 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


_ eee. 2nd Cover and page! 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


This Day 


Frank Block Associates 


Thomas’ Register ........ 
W.N. Hudson, Advertising 


Tourist Court Journal 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


WOC-TV, Davenport, lowa 


Bawden Brothers, Inc. 
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Now Ready... 


A NEW AND EXPANDED ANALYSIS 
CONTAINING CIRCULATION DATA 
FOR ALL U. S. DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


intleded in the analysis: ADJUSTED circulation data 
from the ABC white audit reports. 


ABC CITY ZONE CIRCULATION DATA 


Arranged in alphabetical sequence, from Ala- 
bama through Wyoming, all ABC daily news- 
papers in each state are listed in a separate 
36, 5 tabulation, which records morning, evening and 
Sunday circulations in total, and by city zone. 
Magazines and comic sections are identified by 
a letter code for each newspaper. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS WITH SWORN STATEMENTS 


All daily newspapers within each state, sub- 
mitting sworn circulation statements, are listed 
in county sections by total daily circulation 
—under county where newspaper is published. 


COUNTY AND METRO AREA ANALYSIS 
The geographic distribution of ABC daily news- 
papers is detailed county by county and by 
metro areas. County lists show all papers pub- 
lished in the county and these outside papers 


th Cover 


lletin 4 


having a circulation equal to § or more per cent 
of county households. The relationship of county 
and/or metro area circulations to howseholds is 
shown for each paper listed. 


SRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 
For ready reference, SRDS estimates of total 
households, population and retail sales—by % 
of U.S. total—plus food and drug sales are 
shown by county for all county and metro areas. 
All consumer market data, dated 1/1/58, may 
be found adjacent to county and metro listings. 
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SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis 
e January 1959 Edition 


Reserve your copies now of the latest, most comprehensive 
newspoper circulation analysis ever assembled. Incorporating 
circulation data for all daily newspapers in the U.S., this 
proven working tool is designed to save clerical time when 
evaluating newspaper circulation coverage by geographic 
areas in relation to potential market indices. 


Automation in print —low cost and reliable —is reprinted 

directly from IBM cards . . . approximately 300 pages, printed 

black on white stock, it’s a full-scale working companion to 

Standard Rate’s monthly Newspaper Rates and Data service. 
U.S. edition 


@ individual 


state sections $10 
(including explanation pages) 





To assure prompt and preferred shipment @ the complete 


for Janvary delivery, clip out 
and return this convenient 
Advance Reservation Form today. 


@ ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 


Please reserve and ship on publication: 
dicliehinas copies of Automation in print. 
eeonekil copies of individual state sections. 


SOE WIE. soso tscecesiencd. Sctbetncticesce qabecedidisncinne cxteiedinne 


| understand that | will be billed at time of shipment VJan. ‘59). 


DUG CIID Di sissctiosiieedensinmthintivingaiiatitd ctincaas ns vitiieidateas 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Applications Engineering Division 
1740 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


Editorial 


Audit Bureau of Research? 


O WE need an Audit Bureau of Research? 

There is growing demand among buyers of 
media for guides that will help them find their 
way through the maze of current media research. 
Surveys and studies of their market and media 
characteristics have become a major promotional 
device for the media, and it is difficult for the 
average buyer to distinguish where pure research 
ends and pure promotion begins, nor does he al- 
ways know where he can turn for help. 

The idea of a kind of Audit Bureau of Research 
as an aid in this dilemma is one that must be ap- 
proached gingerly, however. There is an obvious 
difference between evaluating ideas and between 
merely making an audit of circulation figures or 
drug or grocery items, operations that are essen- 
tially counting readily discernible quantities. 

Ever since media cut loose from sole reliance 
upon audited figures of circulation and began to 
sell audience as well as circulation to their adver- 
tisers, there has grown this need for the buyer of 
media to analyze accurately the studies upon which 
claims of audience, influence, impact, and other 
such salable characteristics could be measured. 

Undoubtedly it helps if a set of values is set up 
against which a buyer of media can check new 
studies or have them checked for him. One such set 
is the Advertising Research Foundation’s “Criteria 
for Marketing and Advertising Research.” These 
are the criteria: 

1. Under what conditions was the study 
made? 
Has the questionnaire been well de- 
signed? 
Has the interviewing been adequately 
and reliably done? 


Has the best sampling plan been fol- 
lowed? 
Has the sampling plan been fully ex- 
ecuted ? 
Is the sample large enough? 
Was there systematic control of edit- 
ing, coding, and tabulating? 

8. Is the interpretation forthright and 
logical? 

The Foundation has applied these and other cri. 
teria to nine media studies that have been done 
from time to time and has made the results of thes 
appraisals available upon a confidential basis 
its subscribers. The Foundation has also applied 
its consultation procedure in 28 cases to situations 
where help was requested in the launching of new 
media studies. Here, each medium defrays the 
cost of its own consultation, paying only for th 
time that the ARF staff devotes to the consultation. 

Probably more advertisers and agencies want to 
know about extant media studies than want to start 
new ones, and if they are ARF subscribers they can 
see appraisals that have already been issued. Thes 
are said to cover most basic situations, so that the 
Foundation is loath to offer new appraisals cover 
ing the same types of research that it has studied 
in the past. 

So the buyer of media does have a good resouret 
in the ARF, although his best protection agains 
media studies of dubious value will continue to be 
his own knowledge and perception. In the free 
economy that we enjoy, there is bound to be a bit 
of caveat emptor, or else we would have to bartet 
the fruits that we gain from successful risks for 
the low level of existence based upon the securily 
of governmental regulation. 8 
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Ave you addressing 
your advertising to the 
No. 1 women’s audience? 


Among all women’s magazines, only one is No. 1 in circulation— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, whose average circulation during 1958 was 
over 5,650,000*—a record. 


Only one is No. 1 in newsstand sales. 


And, with advertisers investing more money—and by a wide margin 
—in the Journal than in any other magazine, the Journal is also 
0.1 in advertising. 


The Journal is No. 1 in important P.I.B. classifications, too— 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods... Drugs & Remedies... Food & Food Prod- 
ucts... Household Furnishings...Soap, Cleansers & Polishes. 


And Ladies’ Home Journal is NO. 1 in merchandising services 
for grocery, drug, appliance and department stores. 


In other words, to be No. 1 with women, in 1959, advertise in the 
No. 1 women’s magazine, as America’s No. 1 advertisers do. 





The February, 1959, Journal closed with a 30% gain in advertis- 
ing revenue over last year...a gain of 13,880 lines...which 


makes the biggest February issue in Journal history! 











The No.1 source of womanpower... 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
*Publisher’s estimate 














The New Yorker provides* an audience well above average in educa- 
tion, living standards and receptivity. Median income of New Yorker - 
households is one of the highest among consumer magazine audiences. | 


*The New Yorker sells quality in quantity. 


@ 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 











